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NEWEST Books ~NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF IRELAND 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of O’Connell. 


By Frank Overton, M.D. 
— eae to the City Hospital, ions ny By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., with specially constructed map, and 160 illustrations, including 
Fac-simile in Full Colors of an illuminated page of the Gospel Book of MacDurnan, a.p. 


850. Crown 8vo. 624 Pages. $1.25. 
author, and giving the most recent results of physiological investigation. The ced/ is 
taken as the central feature. New, interesting, and valuable demonstrations. Full THE ESSENTIALS OF EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


treatment of alcoholics and narcotics. Elementary volumes of the series in prepara- é For the Use of Students 


tion. Price, 80 cents. 
LSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEsSsesSseseESsesSsessesessesesses Crown 8vo, with 177 Illustrations. $2.00. 
Gives a short account of those experiments which can be carried out by students during 


Todd’s New Astronomy. _ Natural Course in Music. classes, together with a selection of experiments suitable for class demonstrations. 


Latest results of research. Extensive use New method. Best musical and literary GAMES WITHOUT MUSIC FOR CHILDREN. 


An entirely new work, based on original and extended researches on the part of the 


By T. G. Bropir, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology, St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School. 


of laboratory methods. $1.30. selections. 
‘ : By Lots Bates, Author of ‘* Kindergarten Guide,” ‘‘ Recitations for Infants,” &c. With 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Natural Elementary Geography. 11 Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. $0.60. ; 
Botany. Central aim, a study of the life A study of the earth as the home of man. The object uf these games is to introduce variety when it is needed in the ordinary school 
histories of plants. 96 cents. | 60 cents. routine, and to form « means of recreation to the children when unfavorable weather makes the 


Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades.  yomaster’s School History of the) 
Early introduction to best English and | ws States. y ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 


ican authors. Beautifully illustrated. ‘ ; 
mene ae ’ Unequalled treatment of the social, eco- A Manual for Beginners. 
Eclectic School Readings. nomic, and political history of the American By G. S. Newrn, F.1.C., F.C.S. With 108 Illustrations, and 254 Experiments. Crown 
Sixteen volumes of fresh and attractive sup- people. $1.00. 
‘ . new text-book, written to meet the modern and practical methods of science teaching. 
plementary reading. ’ merican Word Book. 
‘ Patterson's Ame Your ‘ Newth’s Elementary Chemistry’ isa book of rare merit, and ought to displace many of the 
Milne’s Mental Arithmetic. | A thoroughly modern speller and language | texts now in use.” —E, E. RicHARDs, Principa’, High School, Newark, Ohio. 
5 “Tam pleased with ‘ Newth’s Elementary Practical Chemistry,’ particularly on account of the stress 
A systematic drill book. 35 cents. | book. 25 cents laid on quentitative work.” —JOUN J. GRIFFIN, Catholic University yy America, Washinyton, D. ¢ 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest peereen. — 
pabiie and private schools. A 20-page circular, containing descriptions of tert-books and works of reference in Chemistry, will be 
Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information on 
request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


o1 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


sent to any address upon application to the publishers, 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


e 
By PAUL BERCY, B.L., L.D. 
SIMPLES NOTIONS DE FRANCAIS; or, First Steps LECTURES FACILES, pour UEtude du Francais, 
By CHARLES LaMB. Selections edited by Caroline bn Crew, Friends School, in French, with 75 illustrations, to teach children avec motes, grammaticates et explicatives. Cloth 
W ilmington, Del. his is the thirty-fifth volume in songs of French children, 12 chansons et rondeaux, This makes, with LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE, a com- 
With music. plete course. 
> LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, \re PARTIE, Methode 
LIVRE DES ENPANTS. Px 
THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. pratique pourl'etudede cette langue. cloth, 
the natural method, for young students, with 40 $1.25 
h illustrations. 1l2mo, cloth, 100 pages................ ie. LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, 2me PARTIE ( for Inter- : 
This Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious, and scholarly editing, the) pp geeunn zrvee DES ENPANTS. § continua mediate classes ), varieties historiques et litter. 
‘te ; 2 j i tion of LIVRE DES ENFANTS, illustrated with over 
excellence of its me chanical execution, and the low ida of the different volumes. 50 pictures, upon which the lessons are based. l2mo, CONTES ET NOUVELLES MODERNES ( Paul 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. LE FRANCAIS PRATIQUE. This book is written cloth, 328 pages............. 1.00 : 
for special instruction of Americans intending to SHORT SELECTIONS for Transiating English into_ 
LEACH SH EWELL & CO. ’ everyone wishing to make a thorough study of the AEY TO* SHORT SELECTIONS,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVE. 
9-11 E. 16th St., New York. 68 Chauncy St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WV LIAM R. JENKINS, 


ESTER@ROOK & CO's \ 


PENS FOR VERTICAL WRITING are more than holding their own. 

’ No. 556, Fine Points. Are the most suitable for the 

ST Hy RBR K No. 570, Medium Points. purpose of any pens on the 
No. 621, Fine Points. market. You will like them. 


All stationers, or make requisitions. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, Waris! Caimaen, Ns: 


A PAIR OF RBLIABLES. 


No two pencils retain a stronger hold on pnblic favor than the two shown | day’s session in writing or drawing the lead pencils, pen-holders and pens 
above—one regular diameter and the other tablet size. The leads are about | that have been used. The next day and the day after they are again dis- 
| all that ean be desired, as they are surpassed only by Dixon’s “ American | tributed without any cleansing. Physicians urge that these pencils and 
In grading of leads, in uniformity, in beauty of finish, | pens be made the individual property of the pupil, as a precaution against | 
the spread of contagious diseases, and that slates be done away with 
altogether. It is a pleasure to own a Dixon pencil. 


Graphite” leads. 
they are indeed “a pair of reliables.” 
It is the practice in many public schools to collect at the end of each 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : :;: =: ~~ Jersey City, N. J. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


{New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of fen 
cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement , 
containing Normal School 


Apparatus. 
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Onet 
Remington 


Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 

draw old friends closer and attract 

new ones, by the power of inherent 

merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


WHITE 


"HORSE BRAND 


This celebrated brand of 


Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 

is sold in every state and territory by our 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
our great warehouses, 

We want more good agents in towns and 
cities where we are not now represented. 

Men's suits, $4.00 to 315.00: Boys’ suits 
$3.00 t0 $10.00. Men?’s pants to $4 00. 

Complete outfit free. Write for par- 
ticeulars. 


WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
227 to 229 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 
We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes Of LAWTON & CO.’S 


Simplex Duplicator. 


They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
he sent by express on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
& Somerset Boston. 


ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE. 


‘*PLORIDA FAST LINE”’’ ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 


QUICKEST TO ALL 
WINTER RESORTS 


SOUTH 


Ermer & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. oj 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 


Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
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THe PROOTER & GAMBLE Go., 


Br Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING | 


JOSEPH 


— JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 


S 


© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
MULTISCRIPT 


VOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ 

VERTICULAR PEN / 

1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 91 John Street, New York. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER 
[eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 
rice, 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., February 24, 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Service_ 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 
BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 
Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 
Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 


GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 


64406 


For information apply to 
Pass’r Agent, 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


PERSONALLY- T O U 


CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers of New England 
and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and 


WASHINGTON 


The special train will Wagner Palace Cars and wil! leave Union Station 


be composed exclusively of via Fitchburg Railroad at 
6.10 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


7 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - $25 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. S. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE ScHuooL, Boston, 
or D. N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 
J.R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


GOING TO CHATTANOOGA ? 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


And Get a Stopover at 


West Baden Springs 
Mammoth Cave. 


FRANK J. REED, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark 81t., Chicago. 


Route of the celebrated ‘New York- 
Florida Special,’ luxuriously ap 
pointed. Unequalled Schedules and Ser 
vice Only line running Solid Vestibul- 


ed Trains to Florida connec- 
Expft8s”" from Boston. 
JOHNSON, N. ELA 
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J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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ITS PINCH TENSION 


TENSION INDICATOR, 


(devices for regulating and § 
showing the exact tension) are ¢ 
a few of the features that ¢ 
emphasize the high grade { 
character of the White. 
Send for our elegant H. T. 
catalog. 


Wirte Sewing Macnine Co., 
CLEVELAND, 


Fitchburg 


Personally Conducted Tour 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
WASHINGTON. 


Leaves Boston April 1st. 


For Itinerary, address 


J. R. WATSON, 


General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R.R., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Marshal Martinez de Campos, predeces- 


sor of General Weyler in command of the 
Spanish forces in Cuba. He was arrested 
in 1896 for arranging a duel with General 
Borrero. 


Marquis Visconti Venosta, Italian min- 
ister of foreign affairs, was a member of 
the Behring sea arbitration tribunal of 
1893. 


The Count of Turin, nephew of King 
Humbert of Italy, who defeated Prince 
Henri of Orleans in a duel August 15, 1897. 


General Stewart L. Woodford of New 


York, United States minister to Spain. 
He had a distinguished war career, and 
was for a time in congress. 


Tugene V. Debs, formerly president of 
the now defunct American Railway 
Union. He led the great railway strike of 
1894, and was imprisoned for contempt of 
court. He has recently founded a Co- 
operative Brotherhood. 


William II., Emperor of Germany, as- 
cended the throne June 15, 1888, on the 
death of his father, Emperor Frederick 
III. He is the most vigorous exponent 
living of the doctrine of the divine right of 


kings 


Hon. John D. Long of Massachusetts, 
secretary of the navy in President McKin- 
ley’s cabinet. He defeated General B. F. 
Butler for governor in 1879, and was twice 
afterward elected. Was a member of the 
fortv-eighth, forty-ninth, and fiftieth con- 
gresses. 


James R. Sovereign of Iowa, lately Gen- 
eral Master Workman of the Knights of 
Labor. He was elected in 1893. 


Humbert I., King of Italy. 


first king of United Italy. 


His acces- 
sion to the throne dates from 1878. He 
succeeded his father, Victor Emmanuel, 


Hon. J. G. Carlisle of Kentucky, secre- 
tary of the United States treasury in 
President Cleveland's second administra- 
tion. 


Samuel Gompers of New York, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
is opposed to violent methods. 


Rt. Rev. Henry Codman Potter, D. D., 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York, 
was consecrated in 1883. 
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THE GREATEST OFFER EVER 
DICTIONARY 


General Franci: A. Walker, 
late President of Massachusetts 
¢ Institute of Technology, says: 
“The plan of Dictionary of United 
States History is exceedingly use- 
ful, and the name of the author is 
a sufficient guarantee of its com- 
pleteness and thoroughness.” 
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1492 


became divided. Some were assigned a reservation at Red Springs, and 
many became citizens. 

Molasses Act, an act passed by the British Parliament in 1733 to protect | 
the molasses and sugar of the British West Indies. By this act a heavy | 
duty was laid on all sugar and molasses imported into the American colonies | 
from the French islands. 


Molino del Rey (King’s Mill), Mexico, a range of massive stone build- 


R CENTURIES HA ings situated a short distance from the city of Mexico. Here General Worth, 
FOU HAI September 8, 1847, defeated the Mexican leaders, Leon, Perez and Alvarez. 
WW Scott sent Worth to attack this fortress by night, but this being found 
wal AI impracticable, Worth drew up his lines during the night and commenced 
HII battle at dawn, Wright leading the storming party, Garland cutting off sup- 
HHI port from Chapultepec, McIntosh facing the Mexican right and Cadwal- 
H ISTOR | Hi ader the centre. The Mexicans fought bravely, but were overcome with 
; | I much loss. Number engaged: Americans, 3500; Mexicans, 10,000. 
Moniteur,”’ first newspaper issued in ‘Louisiana. Printing was intro- | | 
Written Concisely | duced into the State in 1804,'and the Monzteur was established the same | | 
| year by a Frenchman named Fontaine. 
me | ‘*Monitor,”’ the National iron-clad constructed in 1862 by John Ericsson} 
Arranged Alphabetically | 


after a new type, under contract with the Union Government. She engaged 
in battle and partially disabled the enormous Confederate ram “ Merrimac,” 
March 9, 1862, after a fight of four hours, during which repeated charges 
Hi were made by both vessels. She was commanded by Captain Worden. (See 
i Hampton Roads.) The “ Monitor” foundered and was sunk in a gale off | 
Cape Hatteras in December, 1862. 


IN | 
| nal (rll | | Monmouth, Battle of, Junc 28, 1778. On June 18 the British evacuated 
| Philadelphia and started for New York. Washington determined to strike a 
| 


| sudden and crippling blow upon the British army. He set out along a 
HHI parallel road, and by June 27 was in a position at Allentown, N. J., to com- 
Hi | | mand the British flank The British then turned east. Washington’s pur- 
y i pose was now to crush the British left wing, which was moving in the rear. | 
| Franklin Jameson Ph ] WHITH General Charles Lee was sent to accomplish this manceuvre. He was | | 
' ’ — il treacherous, and instead of acting in the offensive, as ordered, he threw away 
| his advantage, and with 6000 men began a retreat without striking a blow. 
HI His men were nearly exhausted by the heat, and were falling into disorder 
il when Washington suddenly appeared. Word had been sent him of Lee’s 
strange action. Severely rebuking Lee, Washington at once set about restor- 


BY 


HI ing order among the demoralized troops. Owing to his energy a disgraceful 
ILLUSTRATED i flight was changed into a drawn battle. The American loss was 362, that 
Hi of the British 416. Lee was court-martialed, and Clinton made good his 
escape to New York. 


Monocacy, Md. In this engagement of the Civil War, which took place 
| July 9, 1864, during the Confederate advance upon Washington, the Union 

General Wallace, commanding 8000 men, was defeated by Early, who led 

| nearly 19,000 Confederates. Wallace’s dispositions for battle were as follows: 

| Tyler held the Baltimore pike on the right, Ricketts the Washington pike 

| 
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on the left, and Wallace the centre. The Confederates first attacked Brown, 
who was holding the Monocacy bridge. Then, forcing a passage of the 
river, they charged upon Ricketts and Tyler. These leaders:defended them- 
selves bravely, though nearly surrounded. The battle continued all day, and 
Wallace retreated in the evening. 


Monroe, Elizabeth Kortright (1768-1830), married President James 
Monroe in 1786. She 1s described as “an elegant and accomplished woman 
with a dignity of manner that peculiarly fitted her for her station.” 


Monroe, James (Aprtl 28, 1758—July 4, 1831), fifth President of the United 
States, was born in Westmoreland County, Va. He entered William and 
Mary College, but left it in 1776 to enter the army. He was present at 
Trenton, Brandywine, Monmouth, etc., and in 1782 was already a niember 
of the Virginia Assembly. He was soon a member of the State Council, and 
a delegate to the Continental Congress. In the Ratifying Convention of 
1788, he arderitly upheld the Anti-Federalist side. As U. S. Senator 1790- 
1794, envoy to France 1794~1796, and Governor of Virginia 1799-1802, he 
was naturally a Republican and an exponent of Jefferson’s views. President 
Jefferson sent him in 1802 as additional envoy to France, where he helped 
Livingston to negotiate the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. Thence he was 
sent as Minister to London, where he remained until 1807. He had just 
commenced another term as Governor in 1811, when he was appointed Sec- 
retary of State. This office he held until 1817, combining with it in 1814- 
1815 the War portfolio. As Republican candidate for President in 1816, 
Monroe received 183 electoral votes, and in 1820 he had almost no opposi- 
tion; the eight years of his administrations are in fact embalmed in Ameri- 
can history as the so-called “era of good feeling.’ His Cabinet included 
J. Q. Adams in the State Department, Crawford Treasury, Calhoun War, 
and Wirt Attorney-General. ‘The period is marked by the acquisition of 
Florida, Seminole War, Missouri Compromise, seaboard defence policy, the 
visit of Lafayette, and the Monroe Doctrine (which see). There is a short 
life by President D. C. Gilman. 


Monroe Doctrine. After the overthrow of the empire of the first Napo- 
leon, France. Russia, Prussia and Austria formed an alliance for preserving 
the balance of power and suppressing revolutions within each other’s 
dominions. The Spanish colonies in America having revolted, it was 
rumored that this alliance contemplated their reduction, although the United 
States recognized their independence. George Canning, the English Secre- 
tary of State, proposed that the United States join England in the prevention 
of such suppression. After consulting with Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams and Calhoun, President Monroe embodied in his annual message to 
Congress in 1823 a clause which has since become celebrated as the ‘‘ Monroe 
Doctrine.” Referring to the proposed intervention of the allied powers the 


message stated that we “should consider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety;” and again, “that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization by any European 


REGULAR PRICE OF DICTIONARY, FULL MOROCCO BINDING, $4.50. 


3.80 
2.50 
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William F. W-rren, LL. D., 
President of Boston University : 
**Dictionary of United States His- 

? tory cannot fail to find a large sale. 
Its plan could hardly be improved, 
and the execution represents much 
careful research. Very few people, 
even though experienced teachers 

P¢ or publicists, can use the book with- 

@ out finding unfamiliar and useful 
facts.” 


WHAT IT CONTAINS. 


It contains 750 large 8vo, pages 
of valuable matter. 


It contains 850,000 words of 
solid Historieal facts. 


It contains nearly 300 portraits 
of illustrious Americans. 


It is arranged alphabetically in 
Dictionary form. 


In one Moment you can find the 
information you desire. 


The book is in one volume and 
convenient in size and form 
to use. 


It includes every historical tact 
of value in relation to this 
country, 

It includes the biography of 
every historically prominent 
person of the United States, 

It will be valuable to every 
person, every day for all 
time. 


f, The Dictionary is printed 
in large clear type (see cut) 
on heavy paper. 

The Full 
Morocco, with gold back and 


binding is 


side stamps, and marbled 


edges. 


It has never been sold to 


subscribers forless than $4.50, 


Send us your order at once, before 
it is too late, 


%1. We wil] give the DICTIONARY OF UNITED STATES HISTORY in full morocco binding and the JOORNAL OF EDUCATION one year, to either new 
_ rehewal subseribers, for $3.80. 
‘. We will give the DICTIONARY OF UNITED STATES HIST 
» We will give the DICTIONARY OF UNITED STATES HISTOR 
uly one NEW subseriber at the regular rate of $2.50, or at the rate o 


UBLISHING COMPANY, 


STORY in full morocco binding and the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION for six months for $2.50. 
Y in full morocco binding to any present subscriber of the JOURNAL who will send us 
f $3.80 if the new subscriber takes the Dictionary also. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
ROOM 45, AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Tewfik Pasha, foreig. minister of Hon. C. H. Mackintosh, lieutenant: W 
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Hon. Melville W. Fuller of Illinois, chief pens 
justice of the United States supreme court Hon. Stephen J. Fi Ps 
appointed by President Cleveland in 1888. associate Taaties of 04 Mh gg as Hon. Joseph McKenna of California, Prince Henri of Orleans, nephew of the such 
supreme court December 1 hp tates jate attorney-general in President McKin- late Comte de Paris. His aspersions on hats 
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DONT CROWD. 


Don’t crowd! this world is large enough 
For you as well as me; 
The doors of art are open wide, 
The realm of thought is free. 
Of all earth’s places, you are right 
To choose the best you can; 
Provided that you do not try 
‘lo crowd some other man. 


What matter though you scarce can count 
Your piles of golden ore, 

While he can hardly strive to keep 

’ Gaunt famine from the door? 

Of willing hands and honest hearts 
Alone should men be proud! 

Then give him all the room he needs, 
And nevet try to crowd. 


Don’t crowd, proud miss! your dainty silk 
Will glisten none the less 
Because it comes in contact with 
A beggar’s tattered dress ; 
This lovely world was never made 
For you and me alone; 
The pauper has a right to tread 
The pathway to the throne. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your heart 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room —- 
The best that may be had; 
Be each day’s record such a one 
That you may well be proud ; 
Give each his right, give each his room, 
And never try to crowd. 
—Alwe Cary. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. . Harris, LL.D.: The moment anything at- 
tracts or interests us that moment it is already 
apperceived. 


Paterson Du Bots, Editor Sunday School Times: 
A year’s schooling in ethics may be undone in a 
minute by a good but unwise lady visitor in my 
parlor. 


J. K. Rotanps, New York City: In geography, 
nore than in any subject of school instruction, the 
individuality of the teacher may assert itself above 


routine methods. 


Lucy Firen Perkins, Chicago: In moral achieve- 
ments, in the elevation of individual and social char- 
acter, the power by which we shape our ideals is the 
power by which we realize them, 


Witttam J. Prinaur, Aur ra. Compare our 
modern colleges or public schools with similar institu- 
tions of fifty years ago. Freedom and spontaneity 
have taken the place of blind obedience. 


M. Exzua Tanner, Stevens Point, Wis.: The crea- 
tive or constructive power is strong in the human 
race; we find the child tears in pieces his playthings 
that he may see how they are made, and then later 
endeavors to rebuild or to make new combinations. 


SUPERINTENDENT AARON Gove, Denver: It hap- 
pens to but few generations to live in the midst of 
such a revolution as has taken place and is taking 
place in methods of instruction in our common 
schools. Those of us who made them and worked 
With them ten years ago can scarcely realize what we 
are doing to-day. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
BY FRANK V. IKISH, 


Author of ‘‘American and British Authors,” from which work the 
cuts are taken. 


Silent are all the sounds of day; 
Nothing I hear but the chirp of the crickets, 
And the cry of the herons winging their way 
O’er the poet’s house in the Elmwood thickets. 
—Longfellow: The Herons of Elmwood. 


In the ancestral home, Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass., 
James Russell Lowell was born on Washington’s 
birthday, February 22, 1819. In “Letters of James 
Russell Lowell,” edited by his friend, Professor C. E. 
Norton, is the following description of the poet’s 
father and mother: “His father, the Rev. Charles 
Lowell, was a man of gracious character and rare per- 
sonal qualities. His presence was striking and 
comely, and his looks and manners corresponded in 


‘their benignity with the sweetness and simplicity of 


his nature. Mrs. Lowell was of an old Orkney family, 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


and in her blood was a tincture of the romance of 


those solitary northern isles. It was from her that 


her son believed himsef to have inherited his love of 


nature and his poetic temperament.” — Doubtless, 
from his mother he alse inherited his love of lan- 
guages and literature, “that gift of tongues,” so 
noticeable in the rugged beauty of his prose; for she 
was highly cultured for a woman of that day, a lover 
of music, and read foreign languages. 

Inwood is only a short distance from the Long- 
fellow home, and the ample grounds, which have 
been kept as nearly as possible in a state of 7 
nature, originally extended almost to the gate . 
of Mt. Auburn cemetery. In the grass and 
trees of Elmwood the birds build their nests 
and sing their songs with perfect freedom. — In 
his essay, “My Garden Acquaintance,” in which 
Mr. Lowell writes so charmingly of the birds 
of-Elmwood, he closes with these words: “As 
for the birds, I do not believe there is one of 
them but does more good than harm; and of 
how many featherless bipeds can this be said?” 
In a leiter to a friend, Lowell gives the follow- 
ing description of the house m which he was 
born, spent most of his earthly life, and where 
he died: “It is a square house with four rooms 
on a floor. like some houses of the Georgian era I 
have seen in English provincia! towns, only 
thev are brick and this is wood. . It is very sunny, 
the sun rising so as to shine (at an acute angle, to be 
sure) through the northern windows, and going round 
the other three sides in the course of the day. There 
isa pretty staircase with the quaint old twisted ban- 
isters—which they call balusters now, but mine are 
banisters. My library occupies two rooms opening 


into each other by arches at the side of the ample 
chimneys. The trees [ look out on are the earliest 
things I remember.” He also speaks of his home in 
his essay, “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” and in his 
poems, “An Indian-Summer Reverie,” “‘Under the 
Willows,” and ‘An Invitation.” In the last he 
writes:—— 
*Kindlier to me the place of birth 
That first my tottering footsteps trod; 
+ There may be fairer spots of earth, 
But all their glories are not worth 
The virtue of the native sod.” 


At the age of eight or nine years, young Lowell be- 


gan his school life as a day scholar in the boarding 


school of William Wells, close to Cambridge. An 
Knglishman of good breeding as well as good learn- 
ing, both as an instructor and as a man Mr. Wells was 
a helpful teacher for this bright boy. After prepar- 
ing for college at a classical school in Boston, he 
entered Harvard at the age of sixteeen, and graduated 
in 1858, with W. W. Story, the sculptor and poet, as 
one of his classmates. - Young Lowell was class poet, 
but did not take high rank as a student. He was a 
“dreamer” and found mathematics dry and irksome, 
but delighted to roam in the fields of literature, and 
along its running streams, or to commune with 
Nature, lying “under the willows,” and watching the 
coming of June:— 
“Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back; 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sky, 
With one great gush of blossoms storms the world. 
* * * * * 

“Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 
The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstacy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June! Now God be praised for June.” 

Having entered Harvard law school, he completed 
the course and received the degree in 1840. He 
opened an office in Boston, but soon discovered that 
the practice of law was not only uncongenial, but 
positively distasteful to one who had already felt the 
inspiration of the poet's power, and was longing 


“To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the praise of art, 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 

In the untutored heart.” 

Lowell's patriotic and thrilling lines 
Present Crisis” “Stanzas on Freedom,” and many 
other poems, touched the noblest instincts of the 
human heart and quickened the conscience of the 
American people. In “On the Capture of Certain 
Fugitive Slaves.” we find these thrilling lines: 


ELMWOOD, LOW ELL’S CAMBRIDGE HOME. 


“T first drew in New England’s air, and from her hardy 
breast 

Sucked in the tyrant-hating miik that will not let me 
rest; 

And if my words seem treason to the dullard and the 


tame, 
‘Tis but my Bay-State dialect,—our fathers spake the 


same!”’ 
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In 1854 Mr. Lowell was appointed to succeed Mr. 
Longfellow in the chair of belles-lettres in Harvard 
University. After spending two years, in special 
study in Europe, chiefly at Dresden, he returned to 
Cambridge and began the work for which he was ad- 
mirably fitted both by nature and training. — His lee- 


tures on Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 


Milton, Wordsworth, and other great literary charac- 
ters, delighted the cultivated audiences at Harvard, 
and continue to delight the lovers of literature who 
read Mr. Lowell’s prose works. 

Mr. Lowell's religious convictions were deep and 
genuine, and his writings are pure, strong, and inspir- 
ing. Denouncing immoral literature and unchaste 
writers, he says: “Virginibus puerisque. To be sure! 
let no man write a line that he would ‘not have his 
daughter read.” Realizing that the earnestness of 
the reformer had sometimes marred the art of the 
poet, he says: “I shall never be a poet until I get out 
of the pulpit, and New England was all meeting- 
house when was growing up.” THlowever, Mr. 
Lowell proved by many of his poems that he could 
preach most persuasively without marring or obscur- 
ing the beauty or charm of the poet's art. 

Ina letter toa friend he writes: “Tam too old to be 
persuaded by any appearances, however specious, that 
Truth has lost er ean lose a whit of that divine quality 
which gives her immortal advantages over Error.” 
In “The Cathedral” his child-like trust is beautifully 
expressed 

“T, that still pray at morn and eve, 

Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 
And prizing more than Plato things I learned 
At the best academe, a mother’s knee.” 


Full of honor and peace, and rich in the love not 
only of the American poopie, but ef England as well, 
Mr. Lowell spent the closing vears of his life at lelm- 
wood amidst the scenes of his childhood. Karly one 
stummer morning “peacefully, with only a 
heavy sigh to indicate the separation of that great 
soul from its worn-out body.” James Russell Lowell 
passed from this earthly life, but he still lives, for 


“No power can die that ever wrought for Truth; 
Thereby a law of Nature it became, 

And lives unwithered in its sinewy youth, 
When he who called it forth is but a name.” 


THE PROBLEM STATED, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT P. W, SEARCH, HOLYOKE, MASS. 

How shall we better know the individual child; 
and, knowing him, better surround him with oppor- 
tunities proportionate to his needs? We all love and 
honor the public schools, but no one can question 
that they have been over-mechanical in their deal- 
ings with children. ‘They have not granted the in- 
dividual that free, unlimited opportunity to which 
he is entitled. Mass instruction and uniform re- 
qtirements have been the banes of the past; greater 
opportunity for the individual must be the keynote 
of the future. Instruction can never be truly scien- 
tific until the child, and not the class, is the unit 
of consideration. 

Doubtless, great things have been accomplished in 
the past; but we live in a day of intelligent child 
study, and the plans of the past will not do for the 
purposes of the future. We must find our way to 
better things in education; and this means that we 
must study books not the less, but children more; 
and finding, as the result of our study, needs hitherto 
unrecognized, we must depart from the traditional 
practices of schools, in so far as such needs may de- 
mand. Just where this will lead us matters not. so 
long as we follow the clearly-defined better interests 
of the children, taking no step faster than is justified 
by investigations purely scientific. 

No last year’s work will answer for this year’s pur- 
poses. No treatment of one child will meet perfectly 
the needs of another. What we need is the breath- 
ing upon us of the scientific spirit, the consecration 
of ourselves to the discovery of what is best for each 
child, and then to attempt that which will best con. 
serve his interests. Living in an atmosphere of this 
kind, we will reach only one kind of results, and 
these will enrich and render happy the children com- 
mitted to our care. Then we shall cease to be merely 
teachers; we shall be educators. We may make mis- 
takes; but they will not be so great as the violence 
by now do by blighting promising lives by the curse 
of uniformity—Annual Address at Holyoke, 


A FEBRUARY BIRD. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


‘“‘The scorning jaye.”—Chaucer. 

Friend Talkative, the blue jay, discourses so loudly 
in monosyllables, that he is sometimes thought to 
laave no other vocabulary. This is as great a mistake 
as the kindred belief that crows do nothing but “caw.” 
Jay is the egotist among feathered fowl, and an- 
nounces his presence with brazen cymbals. Seen he 
would be, heard he will be, by birds and men. With 
a touch of the peacocok’s vanity and the push and 
arrogance of an English lord of the Meredith type, 
he is the best known and the least loved of birds,— 
hest known on the Jekyll side of his twofold nature. 
His unparalleled effrontery is in evidence at least nine 
months in the year; and it so offsets his brilliant dyes 
that our admiration is held in check, while Shakes- 
peare’s query rises to our lips:— 

“What, is‘the jay more precious than the lark, 

Because his feathers are more beautiful?” 

The “handsome does” of the old saw fails to apply. 
A sneak thief is not a praiseworthy role for man or 
bird: and the sight of a half-sucked egg on the bill of 
jay is apt to bias inclination. ‘To be kept aloof from 
one’s own kind is circumstantial evidence of bad 
character, and blue jay does not flock with other birds. 
With his immediate kin, he is gregarious, illustrating 
the proverb, “there is honor among thieves.” Why 
plumage so beautiful covers so black a heart is one of 
nature's conundrums. The whirligig of time has 


R. W. VENING. PROF. D. THOMPSON, HAMLIN, 


I have had so many charming revelations of the 
domestic side of blue jay, that I am half inclined to 


think myself a privileged person; perhaps called to 
the defence of the slandered. One who thinks to find 
in him a Petruchio taming a shrew will be dis 
appointed. The suavity and even delicacy wit! 
which he presses his suit is in admirable contrast with 
his usual rough behavior. Like yellow hammer, 
blue jay does not crave solitude for his wooing, and | 
have often been present. Having strayed early into 
the woods one May morning, I happened upon a con- 
course of jays in the treetops. Affairs of deeper pith 
and moment may have called them together, but the 
meeting had resolved itself into a love-feast. Turtle 
doves could hardly have been more winsome; the bill- 
ing and cooing, however, being made piquant with 
a dash of sauce. The woods rang with nuptial 
chimes—-those delicious tones which must have been 
originally purloined from some unguarded thrush. 

There are jay days in a bird student’s spring, when 
the air is surrendered to their rich and varied notes. 
One such IT find recorded: April 6, Franklin park. 
blue jay in the ascendant; a surprising performer, sug- 
gesting Christian Waldo in the “Snow Man,” ringing 
the changes upon his marionettes. Four distinet 
songs (7): First, the customary “Jay, jay!’; second, 
a contralto note, bell-like and double, of great purity 
and sweetness; third, a jangle of bells like a first lesson 
from the hermit thrush; fourth, two clear, metallic. 
but musical notes: much variation in the four. 

If competitive examinations were in order, blue jay 
might enter the ranks of singing birds, from which 


PRES. D. 5. JORDAN. PROF, J. M. MACOUN. G. A. CLARK. 


J. W. FOSTER, SIR W. LAURIER. 


SIR L. H, DAVIES, Cc. F. F, ADAMS, 


AMERICAN, BRITISH, AND CANADIAN SEALING COMMISSIONERS, 


brought one revenge in the saucy and repellant bear- 
ing of this bird. Although his colors are false, his 
carriage is an index of his disposition. Pugnacity is 
blazoned on his crest and haughtiness in his mien. 
But even the devil found a defender in the chari- 
table soul who respected his perseverance; and blue jay 
shall not want his champion. Another side he un- 
doubtedly has; and in the final triumph of good over 
evil, he may yet become a companion of the “holy 
lark.” To those familiar with his flute notes, 
thrush-like in quality, this possibility is less than re- 
mote, A flute the jay has, of no mean compass, and 
he pays upon it in those nobler hours when he courts 
not observation. It is the expression of his finer 
nature and its key-note is love. He winters at the 
nerth, and is one of the first birds to feel the spring 
renewal. Long before “a fuller crimson comes upon 
the robin’s breast,” blue jay breathes upon his flute, 
and a little melody of love and home filters through 
the frosty air. In keen February days, from far-off 
tree tops it falls, an exquisite prelude to the persuasive 
harmony of spring. ‘T’o find it furnished by the jays 
is a pleasant surprise to one hitherto acquainted only 
with the darker aspect of those birds. 


our protective law in’ Massachusetts mow excludes 
him. It is clearly a case where bad character out- 
weighs talent. A ~~ mimie, ventriloquist, and 
marauder, no amount of musical ability can give him 
i passport into the gentle order of Oscines. Even 
legend has its fling at blue jay. As one who ardently 
desires his reformation, T venture to expostulate: 


My noisy jay, come, tell me true, 
Does Robin carry drops of dew 
To souls in sin, 
Who anguish in the fiery pit? 
And is his bosom singed a bit 
By flames within? 
“Yea, yea!’”’ 


You testify. Well, then, confess 
That you have no such wish to bless, 
But feed those fires 
With cruel sand; and so your bill 
Bears testimony to the ill 
Of your desires. 
“Yea, yea!” 


Yet, Jay, | cannot quite believe 
But that you sometime will retrieve 
Your guilty past; 
And then the flute within your throat 
Shall triumph; and this ugly note 
Shall be your last. 
“Yea, yea!”’ 
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ARBOR DAY. 


BY OLIVE R. DANA. 


AN EXERCISE FOR THE SCHOOLROOM. 


1. RECITATION.—“The Old Oak Tree.” 
Outpost of some primeval wood, 
More than two hundred years it stood, 
And watched benignantly the ways 
Of men in these sirange latter days. 
And if the gnarled old tfee but knew 
All those on whom its shade it threw, 
What a great, various company 
It sheltered in its memory! 


It caught the sunbeams as they strayed 
Among its leafy boughs, and made 

An oasis in the traveler’s way, 

How many a sultry summer day! 

It kept, mayhap, ‘his courage good, 
As midway of the towns it stood, 

A way-mark he could measure by, 

And know his journey’s end more nigh. 


It gave the children acorn-cups,— 

Such have they where Titania sups,— 
And its brown, bitter nuts it poured 
To swell their homely, winter hoard. 
Its boughs were wont to interlace, 

To make a neighborly meeting-place; 
While sometimes lovers’ trysts, maybe, 
It saw,—-this silent, friendly tree! 


It gave the birds a home, and we 

Were happier for their minstrelsy,— 
No sweeter, though, than its own rune, 
When west winds were with it in tune. 
It gave a sense of calms and joys, 
Beauty and strength in equipoise; 

A hint of life outduring ours, 

As the russet leaves it showers. 


And then beside our winter fire, 

We watched the cheerful flame aspire, 
As its stout heart to ashes turned, 
While willingly for us it burned,— 
Still free to serve as when it made 
A hospitality of shade. 


And who of us can hope to be 

Of sweeter use than this oak-tree? 

Shade, shelter, dial, meeting-spot, 

Giver of song, hope, warmth, and thought! 


2. Mother Nature was heard to complain one day after 
this fashion: ‘‘Every year,’ she sighed, ‘“‘men seem to 
drift farther away from me. My ways grow less familiar 
to them, my processes less intelligible. Even my gifts, 
| fear, are becoming less precious. There are a few, it 
may be, who have not forgotten my language, nor ceased 
to listen to the rune of the pines and the light laughter 
of the whispering birches. A few know, perhaps, when 
the maple will be tipped with crimson, when the chestnut 
buds swell, and the hepatica lifts its sweet, shy face; and 
can follow the bourgeoning host onward from the furry 
ecatkin to the last full-grown leaf that will shelter the 
bobolink’s nest in the elm tree. There are a few who still 
work with me to keep the earth beautiful and fertile for 
coming generations; but the most of their kindred are 
alien to me, and to them I am become strange and mean- 
ingless. They do not see, and I cannot make them 
aware, how utterly they impoverish themselves and me 
by such ruthless neglect. 

* “And,” she added, “I wish I could make them see, 
is | do, what they are losing. How rich and various are 
the gifts that I put into the hands of the trees for them to 
keep in ward for all humankind! Yet it has come to pass 
that my forests are cut down needlessly and wasted be- 
ond belief. They bare the hillsides and uncover the in- 
iervales, and tear the bedded roots out of the mountains 
hemselves. And they do not know that the rainfall will 

row less, that the floods will come, that the winds will 
‘nd no barrier between them and the homes of men. 

hey do not know that cold and heat will both be more 
tense, and the very air be untempered. They do not 
en stop to reckon the more obvious wealth they are 
sing._timber for church and schoolhouse, ship and 
elling: fruits that my branches give in every clime; 
ms and spfees and pleasant balms; and the healing 
edies my forests yield. And still less do they think 
the nobler bestowals they must miss,—the lessons of 
er and beneficence and wisdom, the manifold sugges- 
ns of germination and growth of the budding branch, 
blossoming orchard, the heaped-up bin. And the rich 
th waits, with her strength unexhausted, with potent 
ents leaping in all her channels, with undreamed-of 
ibilities in her soil, and there is no voice that they 


hear or will heed,” 


4, “Yes,” echoed the listener, “ it is all true! And is 
there no way to tell them? Must the hillsides lie bare, 
and the intervales waste, and the forests fade away, while 
men do not know their loss, nor any remedy?” And he 
heard Nature speaking again, and eagerly. ‘See!’’ she 
said. “There may be new growths on the mountains, 
nobler forests on the hills. And every barren, lonely 
place, in dull towns, and cheerless villages, and beside 
neglected highways, may have its shade trees, “and its 
drooping orchard boughs, and its bits of greenness. And 
look! Here is the hope of it!’’ And she held out her 
hands full of seeds. Seeds, seeds everywhere! The nuts 
danced on the branches, and the oak dropped its acorns 
at his feet. And all round were young pines and firs, 
becehes and cedar trees, elms and maples, and all of them 
were murmuring the same message. 

“You can tell them of us!’’ they said. And the little 
birches whispered, “And of us! Tell the children!” 

The winds repeated the last words, “The children,—the 
children!”’ And the listener said, ‘I will tell the chil- 
dren. Itis their work. They shall make a festival of it! 
They are not far from Mother Nature now. They will 
have hope,—they can learn her ways. They shall work 
with her.” 

5. Where are the storehouses that hold 

The wealth of coming time? 
Hidden within the mossy mould, 
And sealed with frosty rime! 
Where seems but barrenness, our toil 
The forest's strength shall win, 
While ministries of sun and soil 
Shall bring the harvest in. 


God hath such wondrous treasuries, 
Coarse root and fragile seed, 

In each small cell some great gift is 
To answer human need. 


Fly, winged seeds, hear our behest, 
And untold blessing bring; 

Come, little birds, from east and west, 
And in their branches sing! 


6. He told the story to one and to another, and they 
told it to others. And ere long it was told to the children 
themselves. And presently, all over the land, following 
the springtime, as it crept upward with its misty veil, 
and its wand of sunbeams, and its garment of green,— 
from state to state, and from village to village, was heard 
the rustling of young leaves, the click of busy tools, the 
swish of poured-out seeds, and, above it all, the sound of 
children’s voices and the musie of their songs Arbor 
Day had come. 

7. Reading of Arbor Day proclamation. 

Recitation. 

‘bhe seed-cells always open 
In darkness and decay, 

But flower and fruit are fashioned 
In free and radiant day! 


We send them—germ and rootlet 
Into the waiting earth; 

The treasure they will bring us 
Has only there its birth. 


Wait, little seeds, in patience! 
Stand firm, wee, rooted trees! 
For wind, shower, sunbeams hasten 

With kindest ministries. 


The sunshine long may beckon, 
The seed its hope may hide, 
In very sloth demanding 
The sweet light’s longer guide. 


And yet it knows its kinship 
Shut in its small, low room 
With all the spreading forests, 
With all the orchard bloom. 


It climbs from blade to branches, F 
Krom root to budded spray, i 
it flings on all its blossoms, 
It nests the robin’s lay. 


It breasts the wind’s long fury, 
Nor fears the frost-king’s fray; 
it sends afar its treasure, 
The tree we plant to-day! 

9 It was in 1872, just fifteen years ago, that the vision 
came to an earnest-minded man of the great good that 
might be accomplished by the observance, annually, of a 
day for tree-planting. His own home was among the 
treeless plains of Nebraska, and it was, doubtless, as he 
savs. the desire to make its surroundings beautiful, and 
to compass his household with a little of the loveliness 
which. in some pleces, comes all unbidden, that was the 
inspiration of the larger thought. And he could hardly 
have guessed whereunto it would grow. Arbor Day is 
now kept in nearly all the states of the union. The trees 


which have been planted have long since escaped compu- 
tation, and inestimable good has accrued from the intel- 
ligent interest awakened in the preservation and cultiva- 
tion of our forests and the utilization of natural re- 
sources. Some legislation has been accomplished look- 
ing towards these ends, and other laws are being recom- 
mended. 

The date varies from the twenty-second of February 
in the far South to almost mid-May in northern New 
England. But whenever the date falls, the day brings a 
host of ennobling influences. It is easy to see where it is 
kept. For in all the villages accustomed to its observ- 
ance treeless yards and unsightly dwellings have with- 
drawn behind rows of leafy maples and swaying elms. 
There are orehard trees budding in seanty enclosures. 
Unshaded schoolrooms, with sandy or weed-grown 
yards, find themselves curtained with waving branches, 
and made inviting with well-tended shrubs. 

And, best of all, the little chidren in great towns, some 
of whom knew nothing of ‘the magic of the May,” and 
had never entered into the heritage which the country 
has for the least of its children, have come to know the 
mystery of a seed, the magic of a little, loving care, the 
ready response this earth of ours will make to every 
brave attempt to find and win her treasure. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 

Arbor Day. 

The Gifts of the Trees. 

The Trees and the Poets. 

Historie Trees. 

Favorite Trees. 

A Walk in the Woods. 

The Trees and Their Friends. 

Selections for recitation.—Bryant’s “Planting of the 
Apple Tree”; Lucy Lareom’s ‘‘He Who Plants a Tree’; 
H. C. Bunner’s “Heart of a Tree”; Lowell’s ‘“Rhoecus’’:; 
selections from ‘Hiawatha,’ especially ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Canoe”; Whittier’s ‘“‘Palm-Tree”’; Bayard Taylor's “The 
Arab to the Palm”; Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘‘Worldli- 
ness,” and “The Oak and Acorn”; and “How the Pines 
Went to Sea” (in “Sunshine Land’’), by Edith Thomas. 

For home reading, and to furnish quotations: Bur- 
roughs’ “English Woods,” in his “Fresh Fields,” “In the 
Hemlocks,” in ‘Wake Robin,” and “The Apple,” in 
“Winter Sunshine’; Herbert M. Sylvester’s “Homestead 
Highways”; the writings of Thoreau; “Hiawatha”; 
Bryant's “Forest Hymn”; Bradford Torrey’s “In Praise 
of the Weymouth Pine,” in “The Footpath Way”; and 
Mrs. kLwing's “Letters from a Little Garden” and “Mary’s 
Meadow,” in the volume entitled ‘Last Words.” 


GREAT TREES. 


I want you to understand, in the first place, that 
I have a most intense, passionate fondness for trees in 
general, and have had several romantic attachments 
to certain trees in particular. Now, if you expect me 
to hold forth ina “scientific” way about my tree-loves, 

to talk, for instance, of the Ulmus Americana, and 
describe the ciliated edges of its samara, and all that. 

you are an anserine individual, and L must refer 
you toa dull friend whé will discourse to you of such 
matters. What should you think of a lover who 
should describe the idol of his heart in the language 
of science, thus: Class, Mammalia; Order, Primates; 
venus. Homo; Species, Europeus: variety, Brown; 
individual, Ann Eliza; dental formula, 


m—, and soon? 


Ne, my friends, [shall speak of trees as we see 
them, love them, adore them in the fields, where they 
are alive, holding their green sun-shades over our 
heads, talking to us with their hundred thousand 
whispering tongues, looking down on us with that 
-weet meekness which belongs to huge but limited 
organisms,—which one sees in the brown eyes of 
oxen, but most in’ the patient posture, the out- 
-tretched arms, and the heavyv-drooping robes of these 
vast beings endowed with life. but not with soul— 
which outgrow us and outlive us, but stand helpless, 

poor things!—while Nature dresses and undresses 
them. like so many full-sized) but under-witted 
children. 

Just think of applying the Linnaean svstem to an- 
elit Who cares how many stamens or pistils that 
little brown flower, which comes out before the leaf, 
may have to classify it by? What we want is the 


meaning, the character, the expression of a tree, as a 


kind and as an individual 
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There is a mother-idea in each particular kind of 
tree, which, if well marked, is probably embodied in 
the poetry of every language. Take the oak, for in- 
stance, and we find it always standing as a type of 
strength and endurance. wonder if you ever 
thought of a single mark of supremacy which dis- 
tinguishes this tree from those around it? The 
others shirk the work of resisting gravity; the oak de- 
fies it. It chooses the horizontal direction for its 
limbs so that their whole weight may tell,—and then 
etretches them out fifty or sixty feet, so that the strain 
may be mighty enough to be worth resisting. You 
will find that, in passing from the extreme downward 
droop of the branches of the weeping willow to the 
extreme upward inclination of those of the poplar, 
they sweep nearly half a circle. At ninety degrees 
the oak stops short; to slant upward another degree 
would mark infirmity of purpose; to bend downward, 
weakness of organization. The American elm be- 
travs something of both; yet sometimes, as we shall 
see, puts on a certain resemblance to its sturdier 
neighbor. 

It won't do to be exclusive in our taste about trees. 
There is hardly one of them which has not peeuliar 
heauties in some fitting place for it. [ remember a 
tall poplar of monumental proportions and aspect, a 
vast pillar of glossy green, placed on the summit of 
a lofty hill, and a beacon to all the country round, 
native of that region saw fit to build his house very, 
near it, and, having a faney that it might blow down 
some time or another, and exterminate himself and 
any incidental relatives who might be “stopping” or 
“tarrving’” with him,—also laboring under the delu- 
sion that human life is under all circumstances to: be 
preferred to vegetable existence, had the great 
poplar cut down. It is so easy to say, “It is only a 
poplar” and so much harder to replace its living cone 
than to, build a granite obelisk ?—-Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 


FOR THE STUDY OF “© THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE.”—(V.) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTINE 1. CAMP, 


V. FOR CRITICAL STUDY. 
Continued from February 10.) 

Wi. Are such long scenes as the Trial and the 
Casket scene usual in Shakespeare ? 

Iv. Wherein lies the dramatie power of the Trial 

IS.) Was Portia’s treatment of the case dramatic ? 

Make three similes which fithy charaeterize 


2(). Does 
nent of action, compare favorably with the other acts 
of the play? 


in finish, continuity, and develop- 


Yt. Show what there is of an allegorieal nature 


in’ “Merchant of Venice.” Set forth the element 
Which ts real and practical. 
22. To the poetic imagination, for what might 


Portia? 
Discuss the lvrieal wealth of “Merehant of 
Venice.” 


Shylock stand ? 

Is it more or less than in other famous plays 
of Shakespeare ? 

2+. does ~The Merchant of Venice” compare 
with other plavs of Shakespeare in regard to the 
amount of doggerel ? 

25. Point out characters and scenes which are 
analogous to characters and scenes in other plays. 

26. What is each Casket scene intended to em- 
phasize ? 

27. Whatis the most memorable specch of Jessica ? 

28. What do you think was Antonio’s end in life? 

29. Prove that “the Nemesis which visits Anton’o’s 
fault is the erime for whieh Shylock suffers his 
mess.” 

30. What may we hope was revealed to Shylock by 
the Nemesis of his own sin? 

31. When do you think that Shylock decided upon 
deadly revenge? 


82. Does “Wrest once the law to your authority” 


imply “conscientious disobedience” of the law? 
(rive examples of so-called “conscientious disobedi- 
ence of the lay Discuss its limitations. 

3. Of which is the more shown. Venetian or Eng- 
lish customs? Why? 


Quote the passages which illustrate the beauty 


of moonlight, the power of music, and the qualities of 
merey. 

35. What actors and actresses have been living 
commentaries upon this play? Give the main points 
in each noted histrionic presentation. 

36. Who has done most for its scenic effect? 

37. Who have illustrated the play acceptably? 

38. What famous pictures and pieces of statuary 
has,it inspired ? 

39. Detail the ethical teaching of the play. 


MAPS ON THE WALLS. 


We had occasion, a short time since, to congratu- 
late a lady friend on her geographical accuracy, an 
accomplishment not very often retained by those who 
have had a couple of decades in which to forget the 
memorized lessons of the schoolroom. She replied 
in substance that for her proficiency in this particu- 
lar branch she was mainly indebted to the wisdom of 
her father, who used to make it a point to have the 
walls of the halls and rooms in which the children 
most did congregate hung with maps. The outlines 
thus imprinted upon the faithful memory by daily 
impressions made through the eyes did not fade, but 
remained clear and vivid long after other school lore 
had been almost wholly forgotten.—Exchange. 


WINTER STUDIES. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


WHITE SPRUCE. 


The white sprace is found in the northern states on 
low ground and in damp places. ‘This tree grows to 
a height of from twenty to eighty feet, assumes a 
pyramid form, and when young is of a light, olive 
ereen color. The bark is of a lighter color than the 
black spruce. 


Fig. 1. White spruce, 


The needles are more slender than those of the 
black spruce, are closely arranged, sharp, and some- 
When these needles are bruised they 
emit an unpleasant odor. Another distinguishing 
feature is that these leaves are of a light bluish green 
and much paler than those of the black spruce. On 
the tiny horizonal branchlets the leaves are nearly 


what eurved. 


all on the upper side. 
The cone is more slender than that of the black 


Fig. 2. Development of white spruce cone. 


-pruce and is often two inches long. When young 


these cones are of a light, pale green, and gradually 


change to a tan color. When they are pressed they 
are more paper-like and soft. These drop off at the 
end of the year. 

The scales are regular on the edge and broad. 

The wood is clear, whitish, and much used for in. 
terior furnishings and finish. 

The roots are tough and from them the Canadian 
Indians made threads with which to sew birch bark 
for their canoes. 


Industrial and Commercial Geography.“ 


BY ALBERT FE. WINSHIP. 


SPICES AND CONDIMENTS. 
CARDAMONS. 


‘Other articles in this series have already appeared as follows 

1eat, November 19, 1896; Wool, January 2:; Cotton, February 4 and 
February 11; Silk, February 18; Linen, March 18; Sugar, March 25 
Fruit, April 1; Cattle, April 8; and Steel, April 15; Granite 
Marble, April 22; Stationery, Pens, Pencils, and Ink, May 14; Boots 
and Shoes, Junes; Ciunamon, July8; Mustard, September 30; Cloves, 
October 14; Ginger, November 4; Nutmegs, November 18, ‘07; 
Yimento-A llspice, January 6, 08; Cubebs, January 20, 

The small island of Cardamon in the Laceadiy: 
group, west of Malabar, is responsible for first pro 
viding the markets with the cardamon seeds of com 
merce, 

The three-sided plump and smooth cardamon. 
with little seeds in three small cells, grows upon a 
flag-like perennial plant. from six to twelve feet in 
height, with large, long leaves on a long sheathing 
stalk. The flowers are in horizontal scapes from six 
to eighteen inches in length, thrown out from thi 
stalk, in groups of three or fours close to the ground. 

The cardamon plant grows on the Malabar coasi 
not less than 2,500 feet nor more than 5,000 aboy: 
the sea. It requires a very moist climate, and thrives 
only in the deep shade of the forest. The tempera 
ture cannot vary much from seventy-two degrees and 
the rain fall is not less than 120 inches a year. Thi 
islands west of Malabar and small areas in southern 
end central Ceylon are adapted to the cardamon 
plant. 

The cardamon was early appreciated by the native- 
of India, but there is no evidence that it was sent to 
Kurope in ancient times. In A. D. 176-180, th: 
Roman customs house records of Alexandria placed « 
duty on cardamon. It appears to have been appr 
ciated by the voluptuous ecclesiastics of the fourt! 
century, and it is occasionally and incidentally men 
tioned, but attracts no attention until 1514, when tli 
Portuguese navigators brought it to the European 
markets. 

The cardamons now shipped are mostly from th: 
cultivated plants. Just before a heavy rain sets in 
the cultivators, go upon the mountain sides and seek 
deeply shaded evergreen forest, where wild cardamon 
plants are growing, and make small clearings to let 
in the sunlight, which causes the plants to develop 
in abundance. During the rain the plants grow to 
a height of two or three feet; after the heavy rain is 
over, the proprietor clears away the weeds, whicl) 
have also thrived in the rain, fences in his plants, and 
leaves them for a year. In two years the plants 
flower, and in five months more the first fruit ripens. 
hut not until the third year is there a good harvest. 
After that the plants bear abundantly for six or seven 
years. About four “clearings” may be made in an 
acre of forest. One of these gardens, or clearings. 
has about 500 square yards and yields about twelve 
pounds of cardamons. It is said to be unusual to get 
more than twenty-eight pounds from an acre of 
forest. 

In some islands they are grown in the shade at the 
height of 5,000 feet. The natives in a crude way 
burn out the under brush of the forest, clear away 
the small trees in the regions where it is moist all th: 
vear, sow cardamon seed, and when the plants are 4 
few inches high, transplant them singly or in pairs 
under large trees. It takes five years for these to bea! 
seeds. 

In countries where they are sown and transplanted 
under palms and at a lesser altitude they will ripen 
fruit in three years. 

Cardamons begin to ripen in October and continu 
to ripen till January. On a “scape” of from thirt) 
to fifty ecardamons they ripen a few at a time. This 
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fact makes it difficult for shiftless natives to deal in- 
telligently and profitably with the cardamon. The 
only economic method is to gather them as soon as 
they hegin to ripen, lav them on a mat for a few days, 
and then strip them from the “scape” and dry them 
by a gentle fire. They are sometimes dried fairly well 
by the sun. 

The shipment of cardamon is from 175,000° to 
200.000 pounds a year. ‘These seeds are little used in 
England and the United States, but are a_ favorite 
spice in Russia, Sweden, and Norway. 


EVANGELINE IN HISTORY, —(V1.) 


WALPOLE AND PITT. 

[November 25, Outline; December 2, Story of Acadia: 
December 23, Canadian Explorations; January 6, From 
Fort Duquesne to Europe; January 27, House of Han- 
over. ] 


Statesmen are mightier than kings, except when 
kings are statesmen. Certainly the names of Wal- 
pole and Pitt mean vastly more to eighteenth century 
England than any of the Georges, from the First, who 
was crowned in 1714, to the Fourth, who died in 1830. 

(reorge Elector of Tlanover, fifty-four years of 
age, a stranger to every statesman of England, was 
proclaimed king of England in 1714 with as much 
enthusiasm as though the favorite son of an idolized 
ruler, Walpole was of great service to him from the 
first. He had heen a positive force from the day he 
entered parliament at twenty-five (1701), and from 
1708 he had been a Whig leader: he really became in- 
dispensable, and became prime iminister because of 
his wisdom and courage at the time of the South 
sea bubble. The world has seen but one great finan- 
cial eraze, that which was started by John Law, a 
Scotchman, who, with the “Mississippi” company and 
the other French banks and companies which he 
clustered about it. wrecked France to the following 
tune: 


“On Monday I bought share on share; “e 
On Tuesday I was a millionaire; 

On Wednesday took a grand abode; 

On Thursday in my carriage rode; 

On Friday drove to the opera-ball; 

On Saturday came to the pauper’s hall.” 


Conservative England was caught the same 
craze, and the South Sea Company was the “bubble.” 
Its shares rose as by magie from £130 to £1,000, and 
all sorts of wild schemes were launched, each with 
“millions init.” Ilere are a few of the “tremendous 
enterprises”: 

For fishing up wrecks off the Trish coast. 

For making salt water fresh. 

Making oil from sun-flower seeds. 

lor rapid fattening of hogs. 

For building ships that were proof against pirates. 

lor getting silver from lead. 

or importing jackasses. 

For a perpetual motion wheel. 

“For an undertaking which ‘shall in due time be 
revealed.’ ” 

This last was the most bewitehine of all. Kach 
subscriber paid down two guineas on a promise that 
he should receive in due time a share of a hundred 


vuineas and a disclosure of the scheme. There were 


1,000 subscriptions awaiting the opening of the sale, 


and €300,000,000 were paid this wild) scheme. 


The fever began in August. 1819. and the bubble 


hurst in September, 1820. 

France was wrecked socially and politically as well 
is financially, but England was saved much humilia 
tion bv the balanced hand of Walpole, whose famous 
remark was, “If London was on fire we should put out 
the flames before we chased the incendiaries; the 
inost important thing is to save the publie credit.” 
he When the “craze” first) appeared 
Walpole had warned against it, and the confidence 
vhich the country imposed in him for twenty years 


saved. 


vas due primarily to his warning in advance and to 
his wisdom in rescuing publie credit in the erash. 
lor twenty vears he gave England a reign of peace 
-uch as no other nation has ever had with such tradi 


lions and possi hilities of disruption. There has heen 


entered parliament, 


but one ministry as long as this, and none so 
memorable for the statesmanship of peace. 

It is probably true that William Pitt—the elder 
Pitt, Lord Chatham, the Great Commoner—is the 
most fascinating statesman in history. The world 
has never had an orator whose eloquence was more 
universally effective, or a leader whose national 
trophies were richer than those of Pitt. He was in 
power but five years. In that time England had won 
India as a permanent inheritance of commercial 
wealth: had won every battle on the American conti- 
nent, and possessed the New World of the North; 
had won every naval engagement. some of whieh will 
ever be a glorious inheritance: had rescued Hanover 
and enshrined it with national pride and honor; had 
furnished subsidies which enabled the Prussian ruler 
to become Frederick the Great: had changed the 
prejudices of England against the house of Hanover 
into enthusiastic admiration: had harmonized the 
irreconcilable political factions into a united 
force; bad brought a politically disloval populace into 
ardent devotion to the government. 

Without the experience, the eloquence, the wisdom, 
the daring of Pitt, India would not have been won; 
the naval vietories which made England the com- 
mercial mistress of the world would not have oc- 
curred: the victories of Louisburg, Ticonderoga, and 
QMuebee would never have been won; Frederick would 
not have become the Great. and Louis NV. would 
have dictated instead of suing for peace: “Evan- 
veline” would have had no place in American history 
worthy of record but for Pitt’s ministerial reign. 

But Pitts administration would never have had 
such possibilities or power but for the way in’ which 
Ile was twenty-seven when 

Walpole made the mistake, 


he came into power. 


whieh his successors repeated, of forcing the eloquent 
young statesman into the opposition, a position which 
he did not crave. For twenty vears Pitt was on 
almost all occasions attacking the ministry and win- 
ning to himself the hearts of the people. In propor- 
tion as the king and the ministry feared and hated, 
the people trusted and loved, so that when at last the 
chaotie condition of everything financial, social, com- 
inercial, and political forced the king and his retir- 
ing ministry to make peace with the people by plac- 
ing Pitt in command of the government, he brought 
to the government the faith and devotion of the en- 
tire people, and his merest wish was Jaw in parliament, 
his name charmed soldiers and sailors as much as did 
that of Napoleon at the height of his victories, his 
ideas materialized in India, and his material aid 
idealized Frederick in Prussia. 

There is no study of the world’s movement from 
the Aeadian exile to the Treaty of Paris that can have 
any adequate setting without an appreciation of the 
way in which Pitt was trained under his opposition to 
Walpole and his suecessors for the grand leadership 
from which he retired in an hour of triumph, and as 
he rode through the streets the vast multitude hung 
upon his carriage, hugged his footman, and literally 
kissed his horses in their admiration of the Great 


Commoner. 


FOR HISTORICAL READING. 

FOR DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT OF AMERICA. 

Irvine’s “Columbus”; Prescott’s “Ferdinand and Isa- 
hella’: Wright’s “Children’s Stories in American His- 
tory’: Winsor’s “Columbus”; Fiske’s “Discovery of 
America’; Richardson's “History of Our Country”; 
Towle’s ‘“‘Heroes of, History”; Eggleston’s ‘“‘Household 
History’: Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico” and ‘“Con- 
quest of Peru’; Morris’ “Half-Hours with American 
History”; Winsor’s ‘Narrative and Critical History,” 
Vol. Il.; Cooke’s “Stories of the Old Dominion’’; Hig- 
zinson’s ‘‘American Explorers’; Parkman’s “Pioneers of 
France in the New World’; Montgomery’s “French His 
“By Right of Conquest’; 
“The Fair God"; “Flamingo Feather’: 
Fisher’s “Colonial Era’; Eggleston’s “Pocahontas and 
tancroft’s ‘“‘United States’; Doyle’s ‘‘Eng- 
lish Colonies’’: “Making of New England”: 
Lodge’s “Short History of the English Colonies in 
Thwaite’s Colonies’; Drake’s ‘Making 
Cooke’s “Vir 


tory’; Henty’s 
Munroe’s 


Powhatan”: 


\merica’; 
of Virginia and the Middle Colonies”’: 
ginia’’; Browne’s ‘Maryland’; Montgomery’s “English 
History’ Hawthorne's “Grandfather’s Chair’; Hale’s 
“Story of Massachusetts”; Fiske’s “Beginnings of New 


England"; Abbott’s “Captain Myles Standish”; Stowe’s 
“Mayflower”; Austin’s “Standish of Standish,” ‘Betty 
Alden,” “A Nameless Nobleman,”’ “Dr. Le Baron and 
His Daughters’; Cogswell’s ‘‘Regicides’; Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Myles Standish’; Fiske’s “Colonial Era’; 
Irving’s ‘Knickerbocker History of New York”; Drake’s 
“Making of the Great West.” 


CVAMINATION. 


SELF 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 

What have you done to insure those who are dependent 
upon you against want in case of your sudden death? 

What provision are you making for study? travel? 
rest? retirement by age or disability? 

What are vou doing to avoid dismissal? 

Why do you deserve an increase of salary? 

What reasons have you for anticipating promotion? 

How can you live best on your salary? 

Do you save as much as you ought from your salary? 

Do you spend a reasonable amount of your income for 
professional equipment? 

Are you a wise and faithful professional student? 


AN OVEN LECTER T0 A SCHOOL-BOY. 

| This is a letter that Mr. Warren wrote to a young man 
who was so much interested in his manual training work 
that he neglected algebra, English, and history. It is a 
wholesome bit of writing]: 

Dear H We have been talking about you this 
afternoon, and I want to put on paper, for your benefit 
and encouragement, some of the things we have been say- 
ing while they are fresh in mind. 

I. Algebra and Geometry. To understand the real na- 
ture of the difference between these, it is necessary to 
understand the words ‘‘abstract”’ and concrete.’’ The ab- 
stract means a general principle or thought. The con- 
crete represents a real object or visible action. Thus, “do 
right” is abstract. “Send a bag of flour and a basket of 
coal to poor Mrs. Hobson” is concrete. Likewise x + y = 3ab 
is abstract. But the figure of a triangle is itselfa 
real triangle, and the words in the book are about some- 
thing real before your eyes while you read them. This 
is concrete, butx+y=%ab are merely signs of quantity 
in general, not of any particular things. It is, therefore, 
quite natural to like geometry better than algebra, espe- 
cially at your age, when visible things are generally more 
interesting than invisible thoughts. 

But the examples or problems in which algebra is ap- 
plied to practice, and the neat way in which things come 
out in “elimination,” ‘‘quadraties,” “radicals,” ‘‘factor- 
ing,’ etc., and the fact that it is all useful—(1) as gym- 
nastics for the mind, to give the mind power in other 
things, and (2) to use in scientific industries—should 


awaken interest in it, and stimulate ambition to do well 
init. Love algebra 

ll. English. Language is a tool as truly as a saw and 
aplane are. Language is the instrument of thought. We 
cannot think except in words. The more words we know, 
and the better we know how to use them, the more clearly 
we can think, the better we can express ourselves, and the 
more we can influence others, and help on our own lives 
and enterprises. Love English. 

Ill. History. History (good history) is not a list of 
names, dates, and events. It is a picture of the life of 
the world, to be impressed by and remembered so as to 
show what a nation and a good citizen of a nation ought 
to know and be. Read history with this idea uppermost 
in mind, and you will see the value of it, and can make 
even the dullest history interesting. Few can write his- 
tory as John Fiske can, but, by knowing how to study it, 
and what for, we can make it interesting by seeing that 
it is useful. Love history. 

IV. Use the School. What is the school, anyway? It 
is simply an extension of the home, for the purpose of 
doing for a number of children together more and better 
than can be done for them separately at home by parents 
who must be too busy in other ways, or who are unpre- 
pared to do themselves what they desire for their chil- 
dren's education. The school is made for the benefit of 
the home, not the home for the benefit of the school. 
Then use the school (1) by asking of the teacher, at proper 
times, all the help you really need, for the teacher is in 
her place to help you: then (2) by studying sometimes 
with a school chum, because “two heads are better than 
one,” and can help each other. Love the school. 

V. Rule Your Hobby. Every boy should have his 
hobby. It keeps him from a world of mischief. Elec- 
tricity is a good one. But whatever yours is, don’t let it 
run away with you and make you steal time that belongs 
to other subjects equally important to you. Give each 
subject its due share of home study, and tie up your hobby 
Your friend, 

S. E. Warren. 


until its turn comes. 
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School savings banks are everyway advantageous. 
Organize your history class into a debating society, 


In London Christian,” Beth Book,” “In 
Kedar’s Tents.” and “Captains Courageous” are the 
leading sellers. 


Mayor Harrison of Chicago says the salaries of 
women teachers should be such as to enable them to 
All honor 


“earn a decent and comfortable living.” 
to Mayor Harrison. 


William J. Shearer, Elizabeth, N. J.. savs that 
his flexible plan of grading, which was first explained 
in the “Journal of Education” a few vears ago. is 
known to have saved much time to eighty per cent, of 
the pupils of Elizabeth in two vears over an ordinary 
graded system. 


Webster's International says “Virgil” is the only 
spelling. Century and Standard both prefer 
*Vergil.” The tendency of the best judges seems to 
be decidedly with Webster’s International. Over- 
whelming good usage will determine the spelling, and 
that is “Virgil,” apparently. | 


Dr. Nansen, the Norwegian Arctic explorer, seri 
ously considered the advisability of accepting a 
humble college professorship in the Indiana State 
University, then under the presidency of David Starr 
Jordan, Ile had to choose between President 
Jordan’s offer and a trip to Greenland. — He chose the 
latter and the world knows the rest, 


The Western Drawing Teachers’ Association is one 
of the hest educational associations in the country. 
It was organized in 1893, and meets annually in 
April. ‘The publication of proceedings is a pamphlet 
(Gx10) of 115 pages. There is a vigor and intensity 
to these papers that is lacking in manv of the utter- 
ances of the National educational Associati 
is refreshing to read these pages in which people have 
opinions and express them with earnestness. The 
literarv merit is as creat as the artistie, 


“CHILD STUDY” BUNCO. 


The Kansas City “child study” episode is a much 
more serious matter than was supposed when the re- 
ports first went out. It was made to appear like the 
same general kind of an inquiry as that which has been 
made in the cities of the East for some years, but it 
now appears to have been a clear case of “the bunco 
man” stealing the livery of child study to serve the 
ends of a medicine manufacturing firm, if the report 
of the medical experts may be believed. 

The Journal was inclined to the general opinion 
that the Jacksan county medical society was merely 
conservatively opposed to the circular of inquiry, but 
the report of its special committee, which was adopted 
by the society after discussion, shows it to have been 
a worthy guardian of the people's interest, and its re- 
port is a timely warning to the school officials of the 


land. 

It ought to be needless to say that child study is in 
no way responsible for this cruel abuse of confidence 
in its name. 

The report of the Medical Society is as follows:— 

Kansas City, Mo., January 13, 1898. 
To the Jackson County Medical Society: — 

Your committee appointed to investigate the rumors 
in regard to the prostitution of our public schools for 
advertising purposes submit the following report: — 

Your committee attended the hearing given by the 
board of education and heard the evidence there pro- 
duced. We have reviewed the evidence of twelve wit- 
nesses, and find proven that a list of questions was pre- 
pared by one Z. R. Ashbaugh, solicitor or agent for a 
medicine manufacturing firm; that this list of questions 
was given to the superintendent of our public schools, 
and by him transmitted through the regular channels 
to the teachers; that the answers were returned to the 
superintendent, and by him to Z. R. Ashbaugh; that this 
list of questions required the teachers to report the 
names and addresses of defective children, and the names 
and addresses of the parents of such children. It also 
required the teachers to invade the sanctity of the home, 
and report the names and addresses of parents who had 
defective children that were not in attendance at school. 

This said Z. R. Ashbaugh secured this list of answers 
for advertising purposes, and out of some 1,600 names 
which he claims to have secured he had mailed to about 
350 persons circular letters and advertising matter when 
the exposure through this society cut short his plans. 

Further, it has been claimed that the answers were 
secured for one Dr. Krohn in the interest of child study. 

Your committee believes that the furnishing of these 
names to Dr. Krohn was a mere subterfuge. Dr. Krohn, 
in a letter to the committee says: “I would not have 
procured the information by the same sort of questions,” 
and, further, we have good evidence that the answers to 
these questions were not sent to Dr. Krohn until after 
the exposure of the scheme by the scciety. 

We commend the board of education for its action in 
preventing future outrages of this kind by forbidding 
the superintendent of schools ever issuing any more 
questions of this general character without the explicit 
approval of the board. . 

Your committee has investigated this matter carefully 
and in an unbiased manner, and our report is well sub- 
stantiated by unimpeachable testimony of from three to 
ten witnesses on the several points; further, we have 
not deemed it within our jurisdiction to fix the responsi- 
bility of this affair upon anyone, but to simply present 
the facts. Yours, 

W. F. KUHN, 

E. W. SCHAUFFLER, 

AVIS E. SMITH, 
Committee. 

Nhe time has come for “educators” as well as 
“farmers” to be on the lookout for the “bunco man.” 
li iy one of the incomprehensible facts that this 
“medical bunco” scheme followed so closely upon the 
“newspaper buneo” in the same city. “Supple- 
mentary reading” and “child study” have each served 
an unexpected purpose. Now let “nature study” and 
every other latest reform be on their guard, 


PROPOSED BOSTON SCHOOL ACT. 


\ bill is now before the Massachusetts legislature 
providing for a reorganization of the Boston school 
administration. This bill provides that the city shall 
elect nine members of the committee, and the mayor 
shall appoint three, all to serve without pay. This 
board shall determine the amount of money to be used 
for schools up to the limit of one-third per centum of 
the total assessed valuation of the city. The school 
hoard and the city council together may exceed this 
limitation. The school board is to have full power in 
the choice and purchase of building sites and for the 
erection of school buildings. The committee shall 
elect a superintendent, a business agent, and a secre- 
tary to the superintendent. It shall fix the salary of 
superintendent and of business agent, inspectors, 
teachers, and janitors, The mayor is to appoint an 


expert accountant for the business department of the 
hoard. All officers of the board are to serve during 
good behavior, unless removed by a two-thirds vote of 
the board. 

The superintendent shall appoint, promote, and dis- 
miss all teachers. The school board by a two-thirds 
vote may veto any appointment, promotion, or dis- 
missal of the superintendent. The superintendent, 
after consultation with the inspectors and schoo! 
faculty, shall determine all covrses of study, and 
choose all text-books and other apparatus of teaching. 
Truant officers are to be styled “school attendance 
officers,” and shall be appointed and dismissed by the 
superintendent the same as the teachers. These 
school attendance officers are to be men and women, as 
the superintendent may decide. 

The business agent shall have the care and mainte- 
nance of schoolhouses, the purchase of school supplics 
the purchase of real estate, and the letting of contracts 
for the construction and repair of schoolhouses, act- 
ing always in conjunction with, and under the advice 
of. the school board. He shall choose all architects 
and have the power to appoint and dismiss janitors 
and engineers. The business agent is to be placed 
under bonds. 

There is to be a board of not less than six nor more 
than twelve “inspectors” appointed by the superin 
tendent. ‘These shall serve three years, unless re- 
moved by a two-thirds vote of the board or by a 
majority vote and the superintendent. These in- 
spectors are to be assistants to the superintendent. 
The inspectors, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, shall examine and certificate all teachers. 

There is to be a “school faculty” organized by the 
school board, to consist of the superintendent, the in- 
spectors, and not less than thirty other members, who 
shall be regular teachers of the city and elected by the 
teachers. These shall represent every grade of in- 
struction and all special subjeets. This faculty is to 
consider all educational subjects, including discipline 
and sanitation. 

There are to be two classes of “visitors.” “visitors at 
large’ not exceeding twenty, and “local visitors,” not 
to exceed three in each school district. These are to 
serve without pay. ‘These boards shall consist of both 
men and women. Visitors at large must be residents 
of the city, local visitors must reside in the district for 
which they are appointed. These visitors have priv! 
leges rather than responsibilities. 


THE HERBARTIAN THEORY. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: 

Enclosed please find $2.50 for the renewal of my sub 
scription. Will vou please give us an editorial on ‘The 
New Education,’ defining it, and discussing the leading 
characteristics? What is the Herbartian theory as known 
in our schools to-dav? 

Yours respectfully, 
E. W. P. 

City of Ohio. 


The Herbartian pedagogy has inspired more Ameri- 
can youth to be professional in their zeal and affection 
than any other system has ever done. There was 
never such a band of young men of professional 
promise as those who are proud to be designated as 
Herbartianists. Johann Friedrich Herbart died a! 
most sixty vears ago, and no American edueator to-da\ 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance and friendship. 
The devotion of the men of to-day is due largely to the 
favor and power of his ideas and ideals. 

It should be said, on the other hand, however, that 
there is scarcely one distinetively scholarly man in 
America whose respect for Herbartianism is worthy of 
note; indeed, the private comments of the university 
leaders upon Herbart’s teachings are among the things 
that will never appearin print. This is not, neces 
sarily, anything against this philosophy, as it is not 
the first innovation that has met scholarly scorn. It 
was meted out in full measure to homoeopathy, and 
there are elements of resemblance between this and 
Herbartianism, an intangible something that inspires 
intense ardor, loyalty, and faith in the believer, while 
the unheliever can never appreciate it. Even the 


feeble-minded can understand the phrase, “like cures 
like,” upon which the science of Hahnemann is largely 
founded, but its simplicity is so intangible that there 
are those scholarly persons who have pronounced it a 
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science for the feeble-minded. It can be made as 
ridiculous to-day as when Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ 
wit and wisdom laughed it out of court, so to speak; 
but it is mightily respected and is only ridi¢uled be- 
hind closed doors. 

“Correlation,” the Herbartian theory now most 
used in school, never appears well under discussion, 
though it has done more to take education out of the 
ruts than any other theory ever introduced into 
American school life. Never again will a progressive 
teacher deal with geography, history, literature, or 
science in elementary schools without correlating it 
with some other subject; while no defense can be 
made of the folly of heedless champions of correlation, 
who try to force children to find a way to correlate 
every simple fact and process. 

Herbart had a philosophy as individual and specific 
as was Swedenborg’s view of religion, Hahnemann’s 
of medicine, or Ling of gymnastic movement. Her- 
bart was an inventor or discoverer, rather than a 
scholar. A scholar has such reverence for masters 
that he hesitates to explore new regions except along 
lines which they have marked out, but the inventor or 
discoverer knows no such limitations of ways and 
means, and is never quite happy until he is without 
the limits of scholastic traditions. 

Hahnemann had two leading thoughts, like cures 
like. and the study of symptoms; Herbart has practi- 
cally paralleled these in the attraction of like ideas at 
the threshold of consciousness and the study of ap- 
pearanees or experiences. Other philosophers seek to 
understand the mind in order to explain ideas, Herbart 
secks to understand ideas in order to explain the mind. 

If the following illustration of the attraction of like 
ideas at the threshold of the mind is too flippant for 
these who consider the whole subject with sacred 
reverence, it may be well to average it with the ethereal 
indefiniteness of some other explanations. This may 
he a good diluent. 

Imagine a great festival in which social regulations 
are observed with mathematical exactness. 

From the reigning dignitary the orders of social 
rank scale down to the free and easy merrymakers 
about the threshold, while without are innumerable 
youths and maidens longing to enjoy the festivities. 
At length a bright and bold youth without catches the 
laughing eye of a sportive maiden within, and during 
the lullin the gayeties within he steps across the 
threshold, and is introduced to a the 
maiden’s friends. Soon the music starts up and away 
whirl the merrymakers, and the presumptuous youth 
retreats outside the threshold. Again the music 
ceases and the coquettish maiden reappears and the 
vouth with a companion now enters. The friend is 
how introduced as the youth was before, and as the 
iusie starts up the youth swings off in the dance, 
while his friend returns to the outside, to await an op- 
portunity to re-enter and follow the first youth up the 
-ocial scale. Thus ideas cross the threshold of con- 
~clousness timidly, slip back, reappear with others, 
and then remain, making their way through the laby- 
rinth of ideas until they get the step, as it were, and 
hecome a mental force. 

This would be comparatively simple if ideas came 
‘lone, instead of in groups. It is too slow work to give 
i freedom party to each idea as it makes'its social ad- 
and possibilities are 


group of 


ent. Sub-conscious ideas 

rouped by their likes into sets of geographical, his- 

‘orical, mathematical, scientific, or literary youths 

nd maidens, and each is smiled upon only by his 

‘like? within. 

It is eminently desirable that as soon as these ideas 

«s the threshold of consciousness the social caste 

uld be broken up. Tothis end, when there is a 

‘lin the festivities, Misses Geography and History 

| Messrs. Science and Mathematics step to the 

hold of consciousness, each smiling upon a “like” 

th or maiden without, but when these cross the 

shold from without they are introduced all round, 

hat upon their reappearing Miss Geography waltzes 

ith voung Master Science, and Miss History with 

ng Master Mathematics, and the others group 

nselves similarly. Thus the new comers are cor- 

ted. and social prejudices, which have made mis- 

ef hitherto in the social world of ideas, are thor- 
broken Wp, 


“Apperception” is the second appearing of an idea 
above the threshold of consciousness when it goes off 
in hearty, permanent companionship with the idea 
that merely greeted it before. If young Miss Geog- 
raphy goes off on a promenade with old Miss Geog- 
raphy so congenially that the young is older and the 
old is younger, each modified somewhat by the other, 
they are induging in purely apperception proprieties, 
but when old Miss Geography waltzes off in ‘a 
coquettish way with young Master Science, it is more 
than an apperception propriety; it is genuine “correla- 
tion,” lots of interest and a wider range of acquaint- 
ance. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The nation has grown so used to expecting pyro- 
technic displays from the senate of the United States 
that it is not greatly moved by them. ‘There was only 
a brief lull after the passage of the Teller resolution, 
declaring in favor of paying the national bonds in sil- 
ver dollars, before the Cuban question was brought in 
as a new diversion. It came in three forms; the first 
was the resuscitated Morgan resolution, offered this 
time by Senator Allen as an amendment to the 
diplomatic appropriation bill, providing for the recog- 
nition of the belligerency of the Cuban insurgents; 
the second, a resolution offered by Senator Cannon, 
urging the president to notify Spain that if she does 
not recognize the independence of Cuba by the fourth 
of March next the United States will recognize the 
belligerency of the insurgents, and within ninety days 
thereafter will assert their independence; and_ the 
third, a resolution offered by Senator Mason, with a 
whole stump speech for a preamble, ‘requesting the 
president to notify Spain that the war in Cuba must 
be immediately discontinued, and that the United 
States declares and will maintain peace in that island. 
Any one of these resolutions, if seriously intended and 
interpreted, would mean immediate war with Spain; 
but the average American is not thrilled by them, be- 
cause he regards them as merely senatorial gasconade. 

* * 

The senatorial resolutions were promptly buried in 
committee: but the country was simultaneously given 
areal sensation in the publication, through the agency 
of the Cuban junta, of the extraordinary letter which 
Minister de Lome wrote last December to a friend at 
Havana. The letter was confidential, and when it 
was published, in what may very possibly have been an 
over harsh translation, it seemed impossible that. it 
could be authentic. Minister de Lome was com- 
pelled to admit that he wrote it, and his course in 
cabling his resignation to Madrid was the only way 
open to him under the circumstances. Minister de 
Lome has not been exactly beloved at Washington, but 
he has conducted the affairs with which he was en- 
trusted with dignity and discretion, up to this ex- 
traordinary incident. The fact that the letter was 
meant to be private does not greatly help the matter, 
now that it has actually become public; and our 
government could not, with any regard for its dignity, 
continue any official relations with him, after his 
coarse abuse of the president. 

* * 

There was some curiosity in advance as to what 
would be said in the queen’s speech at the opening of 
parliament relative to England’s attitude toward 
alfairs in the Far Fast, and particularly concerning the 
conditions of the proposed loan to China. But the 
astute statesmen who framed the speech evidently 
concluded that it was best to say nothing, and the 
speech was therefore wholly silent on the subject of 
chief interest. This reticence could not be preserved 
in parliament, and in both houses the government 
leaders made statements which seem to have been ac- 
cepted as satisfactory. The main point was the atti- 
iude of England regarding the opening of Ta Lien 
Wan as a port for general commerce. Lord Salisbury 
confirmed the reports that England had suggested 
that. as one of the conditions of the proposed loan to 
China. On the objection of the Chinese council, or 
Tsung-li-Yamen, that it would be inconvenient to 
accede to the condition now, England made a com- 
promise cuegestion that the matter be in abevance un- 
ti] the railwav has reached Ta Lien Wan and that the 
port be then opened. To this China acceded, This 


seems to be all that there is to the reports upon which 
the English papers have commented so angrily, that 
England had changed front before Rusian menaces. 
The pivotal importance of Ta Lien Wan appears from 
a glance at the map, which shows it to be close to Port 
Arthur, on the opposite side of Regent’s Sword penin- 
sula. 
* 

Lord Salisbury’s explanations about the Chinese 
loan were almost immediately turned into ancient 
history by the unexpected announcement that Japan 
had decided to remain permanently at Wei-Hai-Wei. 
She was occupying that position temporarily as a se 
curity for the payment of the war indemnity, and it 
was to pay off her claim and get her out of this posi- 
tion that China was negotiating with England and 
Russia for a loan. Apparently the Tsung-li-Yamen 
decided that it was as well to have Japan at Wei-Hai- 
Wei as to have some European creditor taking other 
important ports as a condition for loaning her money. 
China is reported to have agreed to the continued 
Japanese occupation of the port in lieu of the pay- 
ment of the indemnity, and therefore has notified the 
Kuropean governments concerned that she does not 
care to borrow of them. By this adroit move Japan, 
if she is not molested, will secure a position on the 
mainland which she has greatly desired and will be 
separated only by the straits of Pe Chi Li from the 
Russian position at Port Arthur. The two great 
rivals for supremacy in the Far East thus become next- 
door neighbors. 5 

* * * 

The business outlined for parliament in the queen’s 
speech includes several important matters of domestic 
concern, one or two of which have appeared and re- 
appeared in previous programmes and very likely will 
be again carried over. There is a proposition to give 
to Ireland a system of local government similar to that 
which exists in England. There is the difficult ques- 
tion of strengthening the army to meet the growing 
needs of the empire, without resorting to conscrip- 
tion. And there is the question of subdividing 
London in such a way as to provide for perhaps fifteen 
or twenty cities within the great city, each with its own 
administration of Joeal affairs, matters of general 
concern being reserved for the county council. It is 
interesting to notice that while the American tendency 
seems to be toward enlarging cities by annexation, as 
in the case of Chicago and New York, and the various 
proposals for a “Greater Boston,” the impression pre- 
vails quite generally in England that London would 
be better off with a decentralized administration. 

* * * 

The trial of M. Zola at Paris has been attended with 
very exciting scenes. The furious animosity of a 
large part of the Parisian populace against the Jews in 
general and Captain Dreyfus in’ particular is mani- 
fested toward M. Zola to an extent stopping just short 
of actual violence. The conduct of the trial gives an 
outside observer an unpleasant impression of French 
processes of justice. The scope of the inquiry has 
heen so narrowed as to give the defendant the slight- 
est possible chance of making his case good; important 
witnesses have been permitted to absent themselves 
on frivolous excuses or to testify: the 
attitude of the judge is distinctly hostile; and the 
clamorous mob is scarcely kept decently quiet even in 
the court In a sense it may be said that M. 
Zola is a secondary figure. What is really on trial is 
the French government, the army, the courts of jus- 
tice, and the national good name. There are many 
observers, not ordinarily pessimistic, who are inclined 
to question whether the strain of this agitation may 
not prove too much for the stability of the republic. 


have refused 


room. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 


Roston Tiniversity, 9 o’clock. Lecture on 


February 19.- 
by Professor 


“The Social Basis of the Thinking Process, 
Josiah Royce of Harvard. 

Fetruarv 19.—Horticultural hall. Free 
“Trees in Streets and Elsewhere,” by W. R. Smith, super- 
intencent Botanical Garden, Washington, D. C. 

February 19.—Malden high school at 11 a.m. Organi- 
zation of the Fastern Association of Chemistry Teachers. 

Pebruarv 17.—English high school. Tllustrated lecture 
on “Artistic Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


lecture on 


ebruarv 22.—lLowell Institute course. Lecture by Dr. 
Villiam E. Story of Clark University on “The Beginnings 
of Mathematics.”’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford. With 
Many Maps and Illustrations. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 475 pp. Price, net, $1.00. 

This is a large, beautiful, skillfully-arranged school 
history, furnishing all essential facts in a style to be 
understood and remembered. Mr. Gordy has been an un- 
usually successful instructor in history in a large gram- 
mar school for several years. He has had much valuable 
experience also in summer school teaching and educa- 
tional lecturing. Thus he has dealt with the children in 


their learning and with teachers in their criticism all the | 


time that he has evolved this book; circumstances and 
conditions have, therefore, contributed every needed aid. 

The philosophy upon which the book is developed is 
that the nature of the facts presented is of much greater 
import than the number; that a book for children to 
study must differ materially from a book that adults are 
to study, or that children or adults are to read; that little 
time can be given to history in the grammar grades, and 
that little must be improved to the best advantage; that 
a fondness for historical reading must be first developed; 
that skill in reading history must be imparted; that facts 
should be grouped so as to be easily retained in their re- 
lations. 

There is a valuable chapter of sensible suggestions for 
the teacher of history. The teacher must recognize the 
limitations of the history class, must give a bird’s-eye 
view, should know how to use references, should direct 
the outside reading of bright pupils, should utilize poetry 
and fiction, should train pupils in right habits of reading 
and studying history, should utilize the time of the reci- 
tation to best advantage, ought to appreciate the value of 
class discussion of cause and effect, must make good use 
of written work on historical themes, should utilize geo- 
graphical knowledge and pictures, and emphasize the bio- 
graphical side of history. 

The arrangement of the book is admirable. Each chap- 
ter is headed with a good list of reference books and a 
supplemental list for outside reading, and closes with ex- 
plicit directions to the pupils, additional notes of interest, 
and a crisp chronological table. Maps, charts, portraits, 
and pictures add materially to usefulness, as well as the 
beauty of the work. 


“SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA.” 
By Edmund Burke. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Hammond Lamont. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
152 pp. 

In editing Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation with 
America,’ Mr. Lamont has succeeded in doing that which 
is so essential to a thorough appreciation of a work of 
this nature, yet is so seldom accomplished—he has pre- 
sented the atmosphere of the times so clearly and so 
vividly that one ignorant of the political history has a 
pleasing sense of familiarity with the conditions and the 
surroundings amid which it was written. In his intro- 
duction, which covers nearly a third of the book, he por- 
trays Burke and his times; Burke as the friend of great- 
minded men; Burke as the statesman, unmoved by petty 
interests; Burke as the writer, whose choice of words 
and arrangement of ideas make the study of this speech 
so well “worth the while.’’ He gives a brief, but ade- 
quate, summary of the history of the mother country—the 
relation between the king and the people, and hetween the 
king. parliament, and the colonies, as it influenced the 
form and subject matter of this speech. The same 
method of exposition is pursued in the life of Burke. He 
emphasizes the influences that made Burke just the man 
and thinker that he was; and that made this great 
pleader for conservatism the sympathetic friend of 
America. 

But the introduction is not merely an aggregation of 
dry historical and psychological facts. There is a gener- 
ous sprinkling of gossipy details, such as the incident of 
his delivery of this speech emptying the benches, though 
later the printed copy caused as much willing neglect of 
sleep as had the delivery unwilling neglect of dinner. 
There is an argumentative brief of the speech, borrowed 
from Professor G. P. Baker’s “Principles of Argumenta- 
tion,” also an excellent chronological table of Burke's 
life, of general and of literary history. 

The speech itself, with modernized capitalization, 
spelling, and punctuation, follows a copy of the second 
edition, London, 1775. The notes are excellently well 
chosen. They indicate the sources of Burke’s style; they 
compare this speech, in its ideas and expression, with his 
other writings, and explain allusions and _ obscurities. 
There is a good working index. And, best of all. he gives 
a splendid bibliography, which is a veritable inspiration 
to broader study. 


HAWAII--OUR NEW POSSESSIONS. By John. R. 
Musick. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. &vo. 
524 pp. Price, cloth, $2.75; half morocco, $4.00. 

This is a sumptuous volume upon a subject of absorb- 

ing interest. Perhaps this part of the title, “Our New 

Possessions,”’ is a little premature, but this does nét de- 

tract from the interest and value of the book. There is 

a demand for reliable information in regard to past, pres- 

ent, and probable future of these islands, and here we 

have it from the actual observation of the w riter, who 
made a special voyage to the Pacific for the express pur- 
pose of gathering mat. ‘ial for this book In it the author 
has given an accurate . :count of his travels and adven- 
tures, with sketches of the scenery, customs and manners 
mythology and history of Hawaii to the present time and 
an appendix containing the offered treaty of annexation 
to the United States, now before the senate. The fifty- 
six full-page superb illustrations and over 100 half-tone 
reproductions from photographs, with border decorations 
and pen sketches, add greatly to the attractiveness of the 
volume. The book is richly bound in cloth, with artistic 
cover decoration, and in half moroceo. It will be sold by 


subscription, and may be procured from agents or from 
the publishers direct. 


SPECIMENS OF PRE-SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA, 
I. and II. With an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 
By John Matthews Manly. Boston: Ginn & Co. 618 
and 590 pp. Price, $1.40 each. 

When “The Athenaeum Press Series” of the best works 
in English literature was first suggested, one of the earli- 
est proposals was a selection from the pre--Shakespearean 
drama, to be edited by Professor Manly of Brown Univer- 
sity. It was recognized on every side that the choice was, 
accepting the inability of Professor Child to undertake 
such a labor, in every respect most satisfactory. Profes- 
sor Manly stands only just below Professor Kittredge of 
Harvard as a chosen pupil of Mr. Child, and his studies 
have taken him over the field of early English dramatic 
literature many times. True to the traditions of his mas- 
ter, he has never allowed the charms of bare linguistic 
research, the physiology of language, to usurp the place 
of prime interest, which belongs of right to literature as 
an expression of humanity. But the reader of literature 
cannot fairly criticise the work of Professor Manly until 
the third volume, which is to contain his introduction, 
the notes and glossary, has been published. At first 
glance, the two volumes already issued, which contain the 
text of the selected plays, seem to lack many a prime fav- 
orite, and to contain one or two pieces whose right therein 
is not self-evident. It is only when the reasons for inclu- 
sion, and the full argument of Professor Manly’s treat- 
ment of this literary period has been presented, that the 
critic can feel at liberty to discuss it. 

The idea adopted for these volumes, that of issuing the 
iexts by themselves, with only the barest notes of textual 
emendation, was adopted in response to the wishes of 
teachers who intend to use these volumes with their 
classes. The advantages of having a working text, un- 
encumbered by notes and apparatus, are obvious, and 
there can be little doubt but that the practical use will 
fully justify the plan. 


A WORLD-PILGRIMAGE. By John Henry Barrows. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth. 479 pp. T[lus- 
trated. 

Mr. Barrows is one of the foremost clergymen of the 
land. A man of scholarly training, a life-long student, with 
literary instinct highly cultivated, he was for several 
vears the pastor of the first church in Chicago, was the 
genius of the “World’s Congress of Religion” at the time 
of the World’s Fair, and since then has been privileged 
by the phenomenal generosity of a wealthy Chicagoan, 
who established the ‘“‘Barrows’ lectureship,” to travel 
around the world, lecturing in several important centres 
on every continent. 

This book is a delightful account, beautifully illus- 
trated, of his travels. There is not in print, so far as we 
know, an equally interesting and valuable account of a 
trip around the world. Mr. Barrows has every intellec- 
tual, social, and scholarly equipment for getting the most 
out of such a trip, and he has the literary taste and graces 
of style to make the most of it for his readers. 


THE SECOND BOOK OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Edited for the Use of Schools by William C. Collar, 
Head Master of the Roxbury Latin School. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

We welcome another of the admirable school classics 
edited by Mr. Collar, the distinguished head master of a 
leading preparatory school, and himself a first-class clas- 
sical teacher. It is an elementary text-book, designed, 
as the editor says, ‘‘to help make easier for boys and girls 
the approaches to Latin and to bridge wanton gaps.” He 
has taken the second book of the “Gallic War.” instead 
of the first, because it has a dramatic interest and is the 
shorter and easier, and should be read first, even if others 
are to be read in preparing the student to study and 


understand a classic author. The book contains a fi, 

map of Gaul in Caesar’s time, two maps of battlefields, 

notes, with grammatical references to the Latin gran, 
mars of Allen and Greenough and of Harkness, and a f))| 
vocabulary. 

AFLOAT ON THE OHIO. An Historical Pilgrimage «; 
a Thousand Miles in a Skiff, from Redstone to Cair.. 
By Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago: Way & William 
Cloth. 330pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Thwaites started well up on the Monongahela in a 
skiff, with his wife, his ten-year-old son, and a chum, 
the family physician,—and spent many a day and nig) 
in leisurely floating for six weeks upon the Monongahe|, 
and the Ohio. The editor of the Journal knows well the 
beauties of these rivers through nearly all of the course 
taken in this exhilarating, health-giving, and brain-jy- 
spiring “float,” and there is a tonic as well as a charm iy 
every chapter. 

THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. By Sir Archibald 
Geikie, F. R.S. New York: The Macmillan Compan, 
Cloth. 289 pp. (5%x8i%.) Price, $2.00. 

Every publication of Professor Geikie is a masterpiece 
in the marshaling of facts, and in the brillianey of thei, 
presentation. His books all have the rare gift of being 
on dress parade and ready for action at the same time 
Geology is the latest born of the great sciences, and has 
all the charms of the favorite child. The men who laid 
the foundations of this science are interesting characters. 
and Mr. Geikie gives their biography a peculiar charm 
by his recital of the story of their lives. 

FRENCH METHOD. By Francois Berger, Author of 
Freneh Books Adopted by the “University of France,’ 
and in all the Public Schools of Paris. Second Book. 
New York: F. Berger, Publisher, 853 Broadway. Price, 
75 cents. 192 pp. 

This book is designed for students who have alread) 
studied the French language some, and contains gram- 
mar, literature, poetry, and conversations, idioms, 
ete. The plan of the work is to give a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of the language. The use of the verbs 
is taught, by the Berger system, in such a way as to over- 
come many difficulties and save much time. 


SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES FOR WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. By Ella M. Powers. Paper. Price, 20 
cents. Boston: New England Publishing Company. 

An attractive grouping of seventeen schoolroom exercises 
for Washington’s birthday. Nowhere else is there to be had 
for the same money so many, so varied, so usable exercises. 
all adapted to Washington’s birthday. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“What Is Good Music?” By W. J. Henderson. Price, $1.00,— 
“Outlines of Descriptive Psychology.” By George Turnbull Ladd 
Price, $1.50. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Geometry for Beginners.” By George Minchin. Oxford: Claren 
don Press. 

‘Various Fragments.’ By Herbert Spencer. Price, ru 
soe’s Island.”” By F. A, Ober. Price, 65 cents. New York: ID. App! 
ton & Co, 

*A Primer of Psychology.”” By Edward Bradford Titchener 


Price, $1.00.— ‘An Algebraic Arithmetic.” By S. E. Coleman 
Price, 60 cents.—* Outlines of Sociofogy.”” By Lester F. Ward 


Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Little Journeys.’ By Benjamin Franklin. Price, 5 cents. New 
York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons 

“Shrewsbury.” By Stanley I. Weyman. Price, $1.50. New York 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

“A Text-book of Elementary Botany.” By W. A. Kellerman — Prict 
#0 cents. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

“Tables of German Grammar.” By A. A. Fischer. New York 
Henry Holt & Co. 

“Birds of Village and Field.” By Florence A, Merriam. Price. 
$2.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“From September to June with Nature.” By Minetta L. Warren 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 


THE WERNER 


GEOGRAPHIES 


By H. S. TARBELL, A.M., LL. D., 


Supt. of Schools, 


Introductory Geography 


Small Quarto. Extra Linen. 188 pages. Price. 


Grammar School Geography 


Part I. i2mo. Extra Linen. 368 pages (Text). ) 


Part Il. Large Quarto. Extra Linen. 160 pages » 


(Maps and !llustrations). 


Providence, R. /. 


With Maps and Illustrations 
prepared expressly 
for this Work. 


>1.40 


HE WERNER GEOGRAPHIES are a distinct educational triumph. They contain 


a greater amount of valuable text, a larg 
trations than a y other geographies extant 


ger number of maps, and infinitely more general illus- 
They are fully abreast of the times as to pedagog- 


leal accuracy, excellence of arrangement, and mechanical fin sh. 


TEN ESSENTIAL POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


Able and Scholarly Authorship 
Definite and Accepted Plan of Development 
Correct Gradation and Arrangement 
Volume of Valuable Text 
Omission of Unnecessary Detail 


Superior Maps and Illustrations 
Convenience of Two-Book Feature 
Official Orthography of Names 
Great Number of Illustrations 
Excellence of Mechanical Finish 


Single copies postpaid to any address on receipt of price 
Correspondence invited relative to examination and introduetion 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A Students’ History of the United States. 


By EDWARD CHANNING, 


Professor of Trtistory, University. 


At the beginning of each chapter is a list of books for reference. 
Suggestive questions and topics for discussion. 
Marginal references to sources against the text. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
Many Maps. 


Tables. 603 pages. : Introductory chapter of suggestions to teachers. 
Index. Half-leather. Meets the requirements recommended by the Association of Colleges and 
$1.40, met. : Schools of the Middle Atlantic States and of New England. 


The Study of Children and Their School Training. 
By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D. 1z2mo. Cloth. Price, $1 00, net. 


A practical book. The conclusions are based on facts — not theories — gained by Dr. Warner from the examinations 
of 100,000 school children. Parents and teachers are shown what observations to make and dow to make them. Sug- 
gestions for overcoming many puzzling difficulties are given. No more valuable nom for those interested in the study of 
children has been published. 


American Literature. | Select Documents Illustrative of the History ef | English Literature. 
> 
By KATHARINE LEE Bates, the United States, 1761- IS61. By Stoprorp A. Brookg, M.A. 
Wellesley College. : Edited with Notes by WiLL1AM MACDONALD, Professor of History and Political Science in 
Bowdoin College. 
Illustrations. Index. 12mo. Cloth. xiit + 46s. Price, $2.25, net. Revised Edition. 
12mo. Cloth. This work is designed to meet the needs of teachers and students who desire to have, in a 16mo. Cloth. 
single volume of moderate size and cost, an accurately pr-nted collection of important documents 
Price, $1.00, net illustrative of the constitutional hi-tory ‘of the United States. It is adapted for use in connection Price, 90 cents, net. 
7 with any narrative text-book on the period, or as a manual to accompany lectures. 


First Book in Phystout 


| 
By Rated Srockmann Tarr, Cornell University. | 
| 
| 


Elementary Physical | Elementary Geology. 


Geography. | 
“Thoroughly Scientific and up to date.” By Ratpu S. TARR. 
“An Ideal Text-Book.” 
‘Every topic is made thoroughly clear.” 
| “The work is sound and logical.” | Svo. Half-leather. 
| 


By Ratpu S. Tarr. 


8vo. Half-leather. ‘It is adapted to either High School or Grammar Grades.” 


1z2mo. Half-leather. Price, $1.10, net- 


Price, $1.40, net. 


Questions to same. Price, 10 cents. 
Lessons With Plants. First Lessons With Plants. 
, A SELECTION OF TWENTY LESSONS: 
Suggestions for Seeing and Interpreting Some of the Common Forms of Vegetation. | CHOSEN FROM THE LARGER VOLUME. 
By L. H. 
By L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. | Cloth. 12mo. Price, 40 cents, net. 
With Delineations from Nature by W. S. HoLpswortTn, Assistant | | These Lessons phy chosen from among the larger number 
Prof £D P in the Aueioud ic Ree ste | in “ Lessons wita Planfs,” but each is quite as complete and 
rofessor of Drawing in the Agricultural College of Michigan. | is illustrated in the same way as in the fuller volume. The 
P book aims at binging the method within reach ot some who 
12mo. Half leather. Price, $1.10, met. des re a briefer book. 


Nature Study Schools. 
By Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph.D., Philadelphia Normal School. 


( Vol. I. Reader. (/n press.) 


In Two Volumes: ( Vol. II. Teachers’ Manual. Price, go cents, net. 


First Book in Writing English. 


Elements of English Grammar. 
SEE USE OF By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Ph.D., 
By GEorGE R. CARPENTER, Columbia University. Associate Professor of English in Lewis Institute and in the University ef Chicago. 
12mo. Half-leather. Price, 75 cents, net. 12mo. Buckram. Price, 80 cents, net. 
FIRST VOLUME Schilier’s Wilhelm Tell. MACMILLAN’'S 
in 
Macmillan’s Edited by W. H. CarruTH, GERMAN CLASSICS, 
German Of the University of Kansas. 
Classics. Illustrated. Cloth. 16mo. Price, 50 cents, net, For Colleges and Schools. 
Goethe's . Edited by M. D. Learnep, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Gosthe's Faust. Edited by Han RY Edited by 


Goethe's EFgmont. Edited by SyL_vesTEeR PRIMER, of the University of Texas. 


Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by J. T. Hatriecp, of the Waterman T. Hewett, Ph. D., 
Vol Northwestern University. 
Heine’s Prose.. Edited by A. B. Faust, of Wesleyan University. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, Edited by Professor STARR WILLARD Cornell University. 


CutTtTinG, of Chicago University. 
Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Edited by Grorcre O. CuRME, of the North- 
western University. 


Price, $1.40, net. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


YDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 22-24: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

February 26: Classical and High Schoot 
Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 

March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 

March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, III. 

March 30-31: Central Nebraska Teachers 
Association, Kearney, Neb 

March 30-31: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk, Neb. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 

July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


HANNIBAL. The will of William 
Sausser, by which he gave $200,000 to 
Westminster College, has been sustained. 
It was contested by a nephew. 

PORTLAND. At the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the Bowdoin Alumni of 
this city and vicinity, held January 29, the 
after-diiner speakers were President 
Hyde, Rev. H. S. Whitman, R. D. Wood- 
man, Hon. S. lL. Larrabee, Professor H. L. 
Chapman, Dr. George H. Cummings, and 
A. F. Moulton. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Joseph W. Symonds; 
vice-presidents, George F. Emery, Charles 
F. Libby, Clarence Hale, Augustus F. 
Moulton, Prentiss Loring; secretary, Han- 
nibal H. Emery; executive committee, 
George F. McQuillan, Virgil C. Wilson, 
Dr. C. A. Ring; dinner committee, Freder- 
ick O. Conant, Richard C. Payson, William 
W. Thomas; orator, George F. Emery; 
poet, E. S. Osgood; toastmaster, Frederick 
H. Gerrish. 

Professor Edgar H. Crosby, principal of 
the Deering high school, was struck by a 
Maine Central snowplough at the Forest- 
avenue crossing, near Woodford’s station, 
on February 1, and instantly killed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The following Dartmouth debaters have 
been selected to represent the college in 
the annual Dartmouth-Williams debate 
next spring: G. A. Green, ’98, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.:N. P. Brown, 99, Everett, Mass.: 
and G. E. Ham, 1900, Boston, with H. L. B. 
Sampson, 1900, of Middleboro, Mass.. sub- 
stitute. 

VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. President Buckham of 
the University of Vermont recently deliv- 
ered an address before the mid-winter 
meeting of the Vermont Botanical Club on 
“Nature Study for Children.” He referred 
to the old method of teaching children 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
he used for children teething. Itsoothes the child 
softens the cums, allays all pain, cures wind colic. 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle’ 


from books the monstrous and marvelous, 
but nothing of the common things that lie 
around us, and dwelt upon the modern 
method of teaching them to use their eyes 
and ears in the open field and woods. 
“The divine gift to the world of Professor 
Agassiz is the chief course of this ad- 
vance,” he said. “We no longer study 
natural history; we pursue nature study. 
This change in terms denotes a great 
change in methods.” He alluded to the 
annual appropriation of $25,000 given by 
the state of New York to Cornell Univer- 
sity for the purpose of sending out leaflets 
‘and bulletins and men to instruct teachers 
of the public schools in nature study, and 
expressed the wish that the colleges of 
Vermont, even though they had no appro- 
priation. might do something in this di- 
rection. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual report of the 
committee on manual training is a pam- 
phlet of sixty-six pages, full of interesting 
and important information on the subject, 
with copious plates and maps, showing 
concisely the development of the study 
which is under its direction.——About 160 
candidates for positions as teachers in the 
primary and grammar schools of this city 
attended the recent examinations. A 
majority of these were from Massachu- 
setts, but many were from other New 
England states.———-A large and conven- 
iently-arranged oak cabinet made to hold 
20,000 mounted photographs and half-tone 
prints of the world’s best examples of 
architecture, sculpture, and decorative de- 
signs has just been placed on the special 
libraries’ floor of the Boston publie library. 

The fourth lecture under the auspices of 
the Brookline Educational Society was 
given on the evening of January 31 at the 
Lincoln schoolhouse by Rev. Dudley D. 
Addison, on Tennyson. 

Somerville grade teachers have asked 
an all-round $100 a year raise in salary. 


CAMBRIDGE. Radcliffe College re- 
ceived in gifts in 1896-97 $97,396.53. The 
associates of Radcliffe have decided that 
the college shall remain on Garden street. 
———The vacation school experiment which 
has been tried in this city for the last two 
summers proved so successful that efforts 
will be made to continue them and in- 
crease their number and usefulness. The 
average attendance at these schools was 
more than ninety per cent., and they were 
taught by able and enthusiastic teachers. 
February 2 a meeting was held in city hall, 
to call attention to this subject. Among 
the speakers were President Eliot, Judge 
Almy, Superintendent Cogswell, and Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer.——J. H. Hyde of 
New York, a graduate from the university, 
has presented $30,000 to the Circle Fran- 
cais of Harvard’s French Literary and 
Dramatic Society, of which he is president, 
for the establishment of an annual lecture- 
ship, on subjects connected with French 
literature, art, and history. The lectures 
are to be given in French in Sanders’ 
theatre. 

AMHERST. The members of the board 
of trustees, Amherst College, elected by 
the alumni, with the date of expiration of 
the term of service of each, are as follows: 
Professor John W. Burgess, ’67, New York 
City (second term), 1898; Professor Her- 
bert B. Adams, Ph.D., '72, Baltimore (sec- 
ond term), 1899; Walter M. Howland, ’63, 
Chicago, 1900; Charles M. Pratt, ’79, 
Brooklyn, 1901; Rev. Charles H. Park- 
hurst, D. D., ’66, New York City (second 
term), 1902. The vacancy oceasioned by 
the death of Henry D. Hyde of Boston has 
not yet been filled. 

NEWTON. The Newton Educational 
Society has appointed as chairman of 
committees: Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, lec- 
tures; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, kindergarten 
and child study; Mrs. Grace C. Kempton, 
physical training; John O. Godfrey, natu- 
ral science; George A. Walton, school li- 
braries; Rey. William E. Huntington, 
ethical training; Mrs. D. C. Heath, lan- 


The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, 
and sustain in activ ty all bodily functions. Used 


The story is told of a young married wo- 
man, who asked another young married 
woman how she managed to get along so 
amicably with her husband. The answer 
was, ‘‘I feed the brute—his stomach with 
food and his mind with flattery.’?’ Evena 
man will have to admit that this young wo- 
man had solved about two-thirds of the art 
of making the average man happy. The 
other third consists of keeping his body in 
such condition that he will enjoy his food 
and his mind in such condition that he will 
be susceptible to flattery. Itisn’t much use 
to put tempting food before a man who 
hasn’t an appetite. It doesn’t pay to lavish 
smiles on a man whose nerves are racked 
and overworked. 

The average man pays very little attention 
to his health, and won’t take medicine of 
his own accord until he is flat on his back. 
A shrewd wife will keep an eye on her hus- 
band’s welfare in this respect, and when 
she sees that he is bilious or suffering from 
indigestion, or is generally out of sorts, will 
see that he resorts to that most wonderful 
of all invigorators, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. It is the best of all 
appetite - sharpeners, blood - makers and 
flesh-builders. It corrects all disorders of 
the digestion and makes the liver active 
and the bleod pure. It tones the nerves 
and cures all cases of nervous exhaustion 
and prostration. It cures 98 per cent. of all 
cases of consumption, bronchial, throat and 
kindred ailments. Medicine dealers sell it. 

Mrs, Rebecca F. Gardner, of Grafton, York Co., 
Va., writes: ‘‘I was so sick with dyspepsia that I 
could not eat anything for over four months. I 
thought I was going to die. I weighed only So 
pounds. Itook two bottles of the ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery.’ I am now as well as ever and 
weigh 125 pounds.” 

For constipation — Dr. Pierce’s Pellets. 


guages; . John T. Langford, school 
grounds; Mrs. C. L. Leonard, hospitality. 
SPRINGFIELD. The New England 
Education League held a meeting in this 
city Wednesday evening, February 2. 
Mayor Dickinson presided. Secretary 
Seott, Dr. Moxom, Superintendent Balliett, 
and Agent Fletcher made addresses. 
SOMERVILLE. The co-operation be- 
tween the public schools and the public 
library, and the beneficial effects are be- 
ing happily illustrated in this city. Books 
are circulated in the schools, and speciai 
libraries are deposited in the large schools. 
These books enter the homes of pupils, and 
families enjoy the reading, and new inter- 
est is awakened among both children and 
parents, and some parents have access to 
books who could not otherwise have them. 
And thus teachers are able to supervise 
carefully the kind of reading of the chil- 
dren. Superintendent. Southworth bears 
witness in his report to these favorable results. 
QUINCY. ‘The school board have in- 
structed the superintendent to increase the 
salary of those teachers who have served 
one year at $400 to $425. 
NORTHAMPTON. The _ sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Academic and High 
School Teachers’ Association of Western 
Massachusetts was held in this city Feb- 
ruary 11. *ractical subjects for the 
schoolroom were discussed by Messrs. 
Jason T. Draper of Holyoke, William Orr 
of Springfield, W. H. Whiting of Green- 
field, H. W. Kittridge of Westfield, Dr. W. 
R. Newhall, principal of Wesleyan Acad- 
emy, and Miss Grace A. Hubbard of Smith 
College. Superintendent Dutton, Dr. 
Channing, and Dr. Hopkins delivered lec- 
tures, 
GREAT BARRINGTON. The new 
Searles high school building in this city 


3° years with best results by thousands of dili- 


Prepared only by LY 
If not found at GC, 


gent brain workers for the prevention as 
well as Cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 
It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from 
the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ —- for- 
mulated by Prof. Perey. Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Srosby's Cold and Catarrh Cure —ihe best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat By mall. Se 8 


was dedicated, with appropriate services, 
January 11. 

FITCHBURG. The course of lecttires at 
the normal school, on Saturdays, has been 
largely attended. On January 29 Profes- 
sor L. H. Galbreath of Buffalo had the best 
audience in the course. It was his first 
appearance before a Massachusetts audi- 
ence. He gave great satisfaction. His 
theme was “Child Study,” and the address 
was comprehensive, helpful, and interest- 
ing.—Professor E. A. Kirkpatrick’s work 
at the normal school is highly satisfactory. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. On the night of Febru- 
ary 2 a thief robbed the Rhode Island 
School of Design of $600, which had been 
taken on account of tuition. The thief 
secreted himself in the building while it 
was open, and when the teachers and stu- 
dents had retired, he secured the money 
and escaped. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. Mrs. J. H. Niemeyer, wife 
of Professor Niemeyer of Yale, is giving 
a series of lectures on Venetian paintings 
at the art school.——Lieutenant Peary 
lectured at Slater hall January 15.—~J. 
Herbert George is one of the directors of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association. 

DANBURY. George P. Phenix, princi- 
pal of the Willimantic normal school, and 
Miss Sarah J. Walker, training teacher at 
the same school, spoke on arithmetic and 
language at the Danbury teachers’ con- 
vention January 29. Officers of the Dan- 
bury Association are: President, G. D. 
Northrop; vice-president, Miss Ida F. 
Welsh; secretary, E. M. Crofut; treas- 
urer, S. Comstock; executive committee, 
W. S. Peck, Miss M.I. Moore, Miss E. 
Grace Hoyt. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Ida McLouth of 
Zanesville, Wis., has been appointed 
teacher of sewing and cooking in the pub- 
lic schools. Miss McLouth is a graduate 
of the Agricultural College of South 
Dakota. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The child-study congress 
recently held in this city under the aus- 
pices of the Paulist Fathers was an im- 
portant outgrowth of the work carried on 
at Champlain summer school.——The va- 
cation schools in this city formerly main- 
tained by voluntary contributions, and 
managed by the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
will, in future, be controlled by the board 
of education. The board of estimate and 
apportionment have voted $10,000 for the 
support of these schools the coming sum- 
mer. Last summer ten schools were open 
and 2,000 children in attendance. 

The appointment is announced of Frank 
M. McMurry, Ph.D., hitherto the dean of 
the School of Pedagogy of the University 
of Buffalo, to the chair of theory and prac- 
tice of teaching at the Teachers’ College 
of New York, recently incorporated in the 
educational system of Columbia Univer- 
sity. Professor MeMurry finished his 
studies at the University of Michigan in 
1882; was principal of various schools in 
Illinois until 1886, and then spent three 
years in Germany, taking his doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Jena in 188. 
He was thereupon called to Chicago to 
take charge of a grammar school in that 
city, and was called from there to the chair 
of pedagogies at Normal, Ill. In 1898, 
after another period of study abroad at 
Berlin, Geneva, and Paris, he was called to 
the chair of pedagogy at the University of 
lilinois, and from there to Buffalo. He Is 
the author of many monographs on peda- 
goxy, especially on the Herbartian theory 
of education. The resignation of Profes- 
sor McMurry from the University of 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 9, 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best, 
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Buffalo means the practical absorption of 
the Buffalo School of Pedagogy into the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. 
The study of education and the profes- 
sional training of teachers will be aban- 
doned at Buffalo at the end of the present 
year, special measures having been taken 
to enable the students of Professor Mc- 
Murry to continue their work under him 
at Columbia University. 

Charles Bulkley Hubbell has been 
elected president of the school board of 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
which means of old New York. The city 
board is to be represented in the school 
board of Greater New York by Mr. Hub- 
bell, John G. Agar, E. Ellery Anderson, 
Otto T. Bannard, John E. Eustis, William 
Greenough, Hugh Kelly, Jacob W. Mack, 
Nathaniel A. Prentiss, Henry A. Rogers, 
and Henry W. Taft. 

ALBANY. A bill has been introduced 
into the legislature, providing that five 
per cent. of the New York shares of the 
excise money shall be devoted to the 
fund for pensioning teachers in the public 
schools of Albany—males who have 
taught thirty-five years and females who 
have taught thirty years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. February 1, 1898, 
the normal school for girls in this city 
was fifty years old, and the occasion was 
improved by an appropriate celebration, 
under the auspices of the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, of Which Mrs. George W. Kendrick, 
Jr., is president, and Mrs. L. L. Wilson 
chairman of committee in charge of the 
celebration. Among the large audience 
were numerous guests from educational in- 
stitutions outside the city. Governor, 
mayor, judges of the supreme courts, 
members of councils, the trustees and fac- 
ulty of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and members of the board of education 
were present.——-The public school system 
has progressed wonderfully since its 
organization, in the year 1818. In 1818 
there were six schools, ten teachers, and 
2,845 pupils. The vaiue of real estate and 
furniture in 1818 was $18,809. The schocl 
expenses were $18,809, and the cost per 
pupil was $3.57. On January 1 this year 
there were 502 schools, including 423 day 
and 79 night schools, and there were 111 
schools under’ supervising principals. 

-There were 3,255 teachers, 3,071 females 
and 184 males, in the different schools. 
The amount expended in teachers’ salaries 
was $2,248,863.03, and the average salaries 
paid in the higher schools was $1,324.40. 
The average of salaries paid in grammar, 
secondary, primary, consolidated schools, 
and kindergartens on January 1, 1897, was 
$669. There were 523 qualified substitutes. 
There were 138,535 pupils, 63,380 boys and 
70,155 girls, in the public schools on Janu- 
ary 1, 1897. 

SCRANTON. In 1891 the Scranton In- 
ternational Correspondence schools were 
established, and they have met with great 
success in teaching practical and techn‘eal 
subjects to busy working people and 
others who are restricted in either time or 
means. The subjects taught by corre- 
spondence are machine design, steam en- 
gineering, electricity, architecture, me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, 
plumbing, heating and ventilation, chem- 
istry, bridge, railroad, municipal, and hy- 
draulie engineering, and English branches. 

The Round Table of Superintendents 
and Principals of Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio will be held in the P. H 
C. hall, Sharon, Penn., Friday and Satur- 
day, February 18 and 19. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

YOUNGSTOWN. Subscriptions to the 
Reuben MeMillan free library now amount 
to $20,476.50. The library will be housed 
in what is known as the Richard Brown 
house. This is a very fitting tribute to ex- 
Superintendent of Schools McMillan. 

CLEVELAND. The graduating exer- 
cises of the Normal Training school will 
take place at Gray’s Armory on March 4. 

\ndrew S. Draper, president of Iliinois 
State University, will deliver the class address, 

COLUMBUS. By a recent decision of 
‘(he supreme court, the State University 

is confirmed its title to 2,000 acres of farming 

ands, subject to a life estate therein of a 
vidow and one child. 
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are a simple 
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‘Brown's Bronchial Troches 
emedy, and give immediate relief. 
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AN OLD SCHOOL, in good location and condition, 
is on sale at reasonable rates. . Address, THE 
PRINC IPAL, 281 Adams St., Chicago. 


17 hers C tive Asso- 
Teachers Wanted ! 
rium Buildiug, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled, 


Total Cost 
WITH 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM For PRESERVING BOOKS” 


is very much less 


of Wext- Books 


THAN THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS 
without this System! 


A fact now fully demonstrated in all Free Text-Book States. 


Write us for samples, 
FREE. 


P. O. Box 643 S. 


WE PROMOTE 
Economy, Cleanliness, Hygiene, and Uniformity 


IN THE SCHOOLROOMN. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOCK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


State School Commissioner Corson thus 
concludes his sixth and last annual re- 
port: “In the six years that I have had the 
honor to serve as state commissioner, I 
have been profoundly impressed with the 
importance and difficulty of the work of 
public education, and with the absolute 
necessity of a strong educational sentiment 
among the people in order to secure any- 
thing like satisfactory results in the 
schools. While no one can doubt that effi- 
cient laws greatly aid in this work, yet it 
should never be forgotten that good 
schools and all true and endearing educa- 
tional progress must have their roots down 
deep in the hearts of the common people. 
Wirmly believing in the public schools as 
one of the mightiest factors for good in 
the civilization of the day, and in the 
necessity of an educated public sentiment 
as a basis for genuine growth and devel- 
opment, I close my last report with earnest 
and heartfelt thanks to the _ pupils, 
teachers, and patrons of the public 
schools ef Ohio for their uniform kindness 
and courtesy to me in the performance of 
my official duties.” 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Mrs. Ella F. Young was one 
of the most ardent supporters of the grade 
teachers in their struggle for a raise in 
salary. There were 3,985 teachers ot 
Chicago interested in the decision of the 
school board on the salary increase.—— 
The grade teachers are shouting the 
praises of Mayor Harrison with great zeal. 
He insists that the women teachers shall 
be better paid.——Superintendent Lane 
has occupied an unenviable position for 
the past three weeks. Apparently he 
merely desired to defend the city against 
charges made against her, but it was con- 
strued into opposition to the increase of 
the grade teachers’ salaries. Those who 
know Mr. Lane cannot think of this con- 
struction, and if it were possible, it is not 
probable, for no one ever accused him of 
being a fool..——Miss Catherine Goggin 
of the Jones school has proved herself a 
great leader._——When the agitation for a 
salary raise came most people thought it 
acrazy move, but by February 1 the 
momentum was unprecedented—No com- 
promise’ was the watchword of the grade 
teachers from the first.———Miss 
Burdick has been a host in herself in the 
great salary fight.——-There are 453 
teachers of the eighth year who will have 
$75 extra, 399 in the ninth year who will 
have an increase of $125, and 1,271 of the 
tenth grade who will have an increase of 
$175. President Draper of the State 
University, President Harper of the Chi- 
cago University, and President Rogers of 
the Northwestern University are expected 
to be the judges in the oratorical contest 
of the Chicago high schools in Central 
Music hall May 6.——The women’s clubs 
of the city have all united to secure the en- 
forcement of the compulsory school law. 

The policeman who arrests the “‘clip- 
per” of schoolgirls’ hair is promised pro- 
motion to a sergeant.——-The compulsory 


education law of the state, so far as it ap- 
plies to this city, is said to be entirely in- 
operative. And now fifteen of the Chicago 
leading women’s clubs have taken the 
matter in hand, and they will bring it be- 
fore the board of education, and if they 
fail here, they will move to secure more 
effective legislation. Another question is, 
Will the state give poor children clothing 
to fit them to attend the school, as is done 
in Ohio and Colorado? President Har- 
per of the University of Chicago, in his 
quarterly statement at the convocation 
exercises, unfolded a plan of establishing 
“clubs” for undergraduates who are not 
members of any fraternity or other uni- 
versity house, headed by members of the 
faculty. When the university was organ- 
ized, the president refused to permit them 
to exist on the Midway, but moditied his 
decree later. 


MICHIGAN. 

The Federated Woman’s Clubs of 
Michigan have undertaken to raise $10,000, 
the sum needed to complete the woman’s 
building at the University of Michigan. 

The Michigan State Normal College is- 
sues an attractive announcement of 
courses. 

A law is in force in this state, compell- 
ing the school boards to cause the United 
States flag to be displayed from every 
schoolhouse during school hours, and on 
such other days as they may decide. 

MISSOURI. 

CCLUMBIA. Professor May of the 
State University of Missouri reports that 
the cost of board for each man at the Uni- 
versity Boarding Club is eighteen and one- 
half cents per day, of which two cents is 
waste, yet, he declares that the students 
muintain vigorous health, This state- 
ment is offset against President Harper’s 
statement recently made, that three stu- 
dents of Chicago University perished of 
hunger because they could not pay over 
$3.50 per week, or fifty cents per day, for 
board. The food at Columbia must be 
more nutritious than at Chicago. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Schoolmasters’ Club of Minneapolis 
Paul has admitted the women 
principals at last. Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg of 
Primary Education, now of St. Paul, Mrs. 
Cooley, supervisor of Minneapolis, Mrs. J. 
C. Bryant of St. Paul, Dr. Kiehle of the 
State University, and Principal C. L. Saw- 
yer addressed the club. The departure 
Ww as pronounced a success. The topic was 

“The Teacher in the C bil 
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$25.00 is the price of ticket for the Penn- 
svlvania railroad  personally-conducted 
tour to Washington by special train of 
Wagner palace cars via the Fitchburg rail- 
road on April1. This rate includes all ex- 
penses. Write to J. R. Watson, G. P. A 
Fitchburg railroad, Boston, Mass., for 


itinerary. 


MARTHA’S 
VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 
Begins July 12 


189s. 


Seashore, 
Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 

Concrete Roads 
for Bicycling. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 

SCHOOL OF METHODS — Elementary: 


SCHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 
Than on the 
Mainland. 


3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 


giving full information in regard to the 


Send for Sixty-four Page Circular outlines of work in all departments, ad- 


vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


NewFngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
dG. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK HALE, General Franklin Boston 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Story of Modern France. 


1789-1895. By Anpre Lesnon, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies. No. 49 in the 
‘*Story of the Nations Series.” Fully 
illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, 81.50; 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75 

CONTENTS — The French Revolution — The Con- 
stituent Assembly—The Legislative Assembly 

The National Convention—The Consulate —The 

First Empire— The First Restoraticn--The Hun- 

dred Days — Letters, Arts, and Sciences from 1789 

to 1815—The Second Restoration— Letters —Arts, 

and Sciences from 1815 to 1848— The Revolution of 

1848— Second Empire--The National Defence 

The Third Republic —Letters, Arts, and Sciences 

from 1848 to 1895. 


A Simple Grammar of En- 
glish Now in Use. 


By Joun Earie, A.M., LL.D., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, University of Oxford, author 
of “ Egnlish Prose: Its Elements, History, 
and Usage.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 

A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By T 
Tuorre, B.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S. New edi- 
tion, revised andenlarged. In two volumes : 
Vol. I., The Non-Metals. Vol. II., The 
Metals. 12mo, per set, $4.50 net. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


ducational “Institutions. 


COLLEG KS. 
UNIVERSITY. 


Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 
TEACHERS wishing to qui ualify the mselves for 
better positions should write for an 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence School 
iving courses for Home Study leading todegrees of B.S., 
8., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete. ; also of great value to Physic jans, 
Ostfares and all literary workers. 
ress ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Ind. 


NORMAL SCH OOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. Special 

Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars appiy to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ee ulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, St., Boston. 
w - BARTL ETT, ‘Principal. 


G™TE NORMAL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypENn, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w P. BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or both sexes. 


For catalogues 
CHARLES 8. C HAPIN, Princ ipal. 


QTATE K NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN Ga. THOMPSON, 


TEACH 1ERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Gee (1 00D LECTURERS and INSTRUC TORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Boster, 
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NEBRASKA. 


OMAHA. W. R. Jackson, superin- 
tendent of the educational exhibit for 
Nebraska, has issued a circular giving 
notice that the Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition will be held in 
this city from June 1 to November 1, 1898; 
that the Nebraska state commission has 
provided 10,200 square feet of floor space, 
free to all schools of the state supported 
by taxation, and urging school Officers to 
make application for said space before 
February 1. Awards will be given ac- 
cording to the merits of the exhibits. It is 
claimed that “this will be one of the great- 
est expositions held on the American con- 
tinent, and second only to the great 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893.” 

The Trans-Mississippi and _ Inter- 
national exposition will be held in Omaha 
next year. Clement Chase, special com- 
missioner to colleges, universities, and 
the publishing trade, has visited New 
York and conferred with President Lowe 
and others to secure representation of 
Columbia, and he will soon visit New 
Haven, Boston, Ithaca, in which places he 
will confer with the authorities of Yale, 
Harvard, and Cornell. While he was in 
the city he visited the leading publishing 
houses, and many of them have made ar- 
rangements for space at the exposition. 


WYOMING. 


The collection of grasses obtained by 
the botanical expedition to the red desert 
of Wyoming last summer has been found 
to include fifteen species new to science. 

Miss Estelle Reel is state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, and has now held 
the office three years. What she has ac- 
complished is worth recording, and may 
serve as an object lessonfor those who ob- 
ject to women as school officers. This 
state has 4,000,000 acres of grazing lands 
donated by the government for the sup- 
port of state institutions. The income to 
the state per rentals, when Miss Reel took 
charge of the schools, was $17,000 a year. 
Under her skillful management it now 
amounts to $50,000 a year. 


COLORADO. 

. State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver. 

President Baker of the State University 
has been obliged to go South for several 
months on account of nervous prostration, 
caused by overwork. 

Dr. Carl W. Belser, the well-known pro- 
fessor of Latin in the State University, 
died January 25. He was a man of great 
learning and power. 

District No. 20, Pueblo, has added do- 
mestic science, including sewing and cook- 
ing, and printing and manual training for 
the girls. A school paper will be issued by 
the older pupils, the object being to train 
the pupils in correct forms of expression 
and composition.——A free night school 
for the henefit of men in the steel mills of 
Pueblo was opened January 22. The idea 
originated with Miss Ida Haslup, princi- 
pal of the high school, who has had the 
idea in mind for several years. Thirty- 
five young men enrolled the first night. 
With three exceptions, all had reached 
maturity, ranging from nineteen to thirty- 
five years of age. Three sessions will be 
held each week. The branches to be pur- 
sued are arithmetic, reading, bookkeeping, 
penmanship, mechanical drawing, and let- 
ter-writing. 

The News’ Christmas story contest re- 
sulted in the first prize being awarded to 
the Sherman school. The prize consists 
of a $50 school library. Every school in 
Denver competed. 

The annual meeting of the Arapahoe 


ELY’S CREAM BALM isa positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 60 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St, New York City. 


Wanterc Teachers who are willing to devote a 


§ part of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for ticulars. We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all necessary supplies free of coat. Address 

Agency Dept.. N. E. PUB. CO., 


; AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 


HE HOME, IN LITERARY CLUBS, 


JUST THE TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES %» 


AND FOR _USE_IN T 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES, ETC. 
ing our own great authors the first place, 
It contains portraits of leading 
discussions of the writings of both . 
es, criticisms, and choice selec- 


Full cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.35. 


I like the spirit of the 
as I do, that a love for good literature is a more import 
authors or even of their works. The boy or girl that stud 
modern literature, both American and British ; and what a cons 
heavens! Your book seems to me admirably adapted for use in upper grammar, 
classes; and it occurs to me that it would bea valua 

I wish that some word of mine might be the means of inducing yo 
read and study your excellent work, “American 


TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 
160 pages. Price, 50 cents. Light-blue cloth with gold or 


silver stamp, price 75 cents. 


RULY an American work on Literature, giv 
without disparaging or slighting British authors. 
American authors and pictures of 

ic ritish authors; biographies, referen 101 
of the Bible work. ‘‘American and British Auth- 
ors” is immensely popular, and has been a 

Cleveland, Ohio, and in many smaller cities in Ohio and other states, 

of leading Colleges and Normal Schools 


\ Accept my thanks for the copy of “American 
the excellence of the work. 


and thought, and the value of the book is great 
ALEX. FE. Frye, Author of Frye’s Geographies, etc. 


GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS, Containing 
600 sentences diagrammed by the ‘Improved Straight-line 
System,’’ with many notes and explanations. 


N ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY has been adopted in 
\ hundreds of schools, both city and country. Cloth, 128 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Introduction, $4.80 a dozen, prepaid. 


, and in many reading circles. : 
Introduction, $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 


and British Authors,’ and my hearty congratulations on 
book quite as well as its matter or method, believing, 
ant result of school training than a knowledge of 
ies vour book ought to learn to love the best in 
ynstellation of stars shine in our American 
high school, and normal 
ble book for Reading Circles.—DR. EMERSON E. WHITE. 
ing people (and old people, too) to 
and British Authors.” It should be in every home. The sketches show a wide range of study 
ly enhanced by many pictures. The author has good cause to be proud of his work.— PRoF. 


Price, $1.25. | 
rice, $1.25 | Prepaid 
| 


dopted for use in the High Schools of 
also in a large number 


THREE BOOKS — ‘‘American and British Authors,’’ or 
All Four ‘*Grammar and Analysis by ee and ‘‘ Orthography 
Books— | and Orthoepy "’ and ‘‘ Treasured 


TWO BOOKS — ‘American and British Authors,’’ or 
‘Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,” and ‘‘Orthography 


| and Orthoepy”’ or Treasured Thoughts,”’ prepaid, $1.60. 
$3 | ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE AUTHOR, 

FRANK V. IRISH, Columbus, Ohio. % 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors} 


houghts,’’ prepaid, $2.00. 


County (Denver) Association was held Jan. 29. 
Among the principal papers were those by 
Professor E. G. Dexter, Greeley normal; 
C. M. Carter, North Denver; and County 
Superintendent Warren E. Knapp. 

An oratorical contest of the high schools 
of Leadville, Aspen, Grand Junction, and 
Glenwood Springs will be held at Aspen 
April 30. 


IDAHO. 
State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Hailey - 

Idaho is a state of magnificent distances. 
To attend the State Teachers’ Association, 
I was compelled to make a round trip of 
nearly 1,500 miles. Our Eastern friends 
can hardly realize the obstacles we Idaho 
teachers encounter in laying educational 
foundations. For seven years we have 
maintained our state organization, de- 
spite distance, low salaries, lack of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, and a constantly 
changing membership. In no instance 
have we ever had an enrollment of over 
fifty teachers at these annual gatherings. 
Yet there is a growing interest in these 
meetings. The several communities in 
which they are held manifest a lively ap- 
preciation of the importance of the work 
we are doing, and are coming to look upon 
the State Teachers’ Association as a cen- 
tre of educational influences not to be es- 
teeméd lightly. We have adopted the 
itinerant plan of holding meetings. So 
marked has been the impetus imparted to 
the educational work wherever these 
meetings are held, that every convention 
is besought by importunate communities 
to visit them. The citizens provide ban- 
quets and other forms of entertainment in 
testimony of their respect for the volun- 
tary efforts of our teachers to raise the 
standard of education. Though many of 
the students attending the State Univer- 
sity travel four days to reach the univer- 
sity seat, yet the attendance constantly in- 
creases. To reach one normal school the 
student has to go by stage forty miles from 
the railroad, crossing the Snake river by 
ferry, a dreary waste of sage brush and 
lava beds to cheer his struggling ambi- 
tion. The other normal ¢chool is reached 
Ly boat, or by stage from railroad, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, one continuous hill, 


“ We have something like 700 school dis- 


tricts and an area of about 85,000 square 
miles. Our population in the arid section 
is along the valleys that are easily irri- 
gated, and by almost impassable moun- 
tains, while in the pluvial regions of the 
north the vast grain fields keep the rural 
population isolated, the school districts 
being large and comparatively inaccessi- 
ble. The duties of our superintendent of 
public instruction are largely clerical. 
eVur county superintendents are only ex- 
officio county superintendents, with only 
very inadequate powers as to superin- 
tendence. Hence we have no eodhering 
forces to overcome our’ distances, no 
means of bringing the work and workers 
into a compact organization and concerted 
action. Nevertheless, education in Idaho 
is constantly advancing, partly because 
the people themselves attach great import- 
ance to education, and partly because the 
university and normal schools are giving 
tone and purpose to our educational 
efforts. Beginning five years ago without 
a student, the university this year has a 
freshman class of forty-five. The attend- 
ance in the first year preparatory of the 


university is annually decreasing. Though 
the normal schools have been operating 
only five years, there is noticeable this 
same evolution. Thus we may justly 
claim that Idaho teachers, though few in 
numbers and isolated, are doing grand 
work, and are duly impressed with the 
great opportunity they have for laying 
substantial foundations. In these efforts 
a loyal and appreciative public is also 
mindful of the opportunity by co-operation 
to place the commonwealth upon the en- 
during foundation of an educated citizen- 
ship. The desert shall yet blossom as the 
rose, and the Idaho school system, admin- 
istered as it is by faithful hands, shall 
make the “Gem of the Mountains” take 
high rank in the educational world. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—Prosperity in Kansas and Nebraska,” 
the third of the series of articles entitled 
“Bright Skies in the West,” by Franklin 
Matthews, appears in Harper’s Weekly of 
February 12. Mr. Matthews illustrates 
his subject with official figures of banking 
statistics, and also with numerous anec- 
dotes of the surprising prosperity. The 
same number contains the official map of 
the Paris exposition of 1900, with a bird’s- 
eye view drawn from a cut contained in 
the official report of the late commissioner, 
Major Handy. There are also illustrated 
articles upon the Brooklyn navy yard, the 
California golden jubilee, and the Ameri- 
can Water Color Society’s exhibition; and 
a paper by Caspar Whitney on ‘The Ath- 
letie Awakening of Japan.” 


-—A reminiscent article on “With Wash- 
ington in the Minuet” is appropriately 
given*place in the February Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Further light is shed on Wasfi- 
ington through an unpublished letter 
written by a guest at Mount Vernon a hun- 
dred years ago. It gives a close and in- 
teresting view of the home life of the great 
soldier and statesman. “The Inner Ex- 
periences of a Cabinet Member’s Wife” in- 
creases in interest, as does Hamlin Gar- 
land’s serial, Doctor.” Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day is honored in verse and music— 
a march—-and the season’s needs in 
dresses, jackets, ete., and the housewife’s 
fancy in home decoration, furniture, etc., 
are fully anticipated. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Philadelphia. One dol- 
lar per year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

. Outing for February; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
york. 

_The Forum for February ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Naw York. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Feb- 
rua'y; terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia. 

Little Men and Women for February ; terms, $1.00 
avear. New York. 


The Pennsylvania railroad personally- 
conducted tour to Washington on April 1 
by special train of Wagner palace cars via 
the Fitchburg 1ailroad appeals particularly 
to the school teachers of New England. 
The rate is only $25.00, and the Easter 
vacation covers the time one is absent. J. 
R. Watson, general passenger agent 
Fitchburg railroad, will be glad to send 
itinerary on application. 


TOWN AND DISTRICT SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-seventh meeting of the 


Massachusetts Town and District Super- 
intendents’ Association was held in the 
State House, Boston, Friday, February 11, 
1898, at 9.30 a. m. 


The opening address was by Superin- 
tendent Eugene Bouton of Pittsfield, on 
“What should be the qualifications of a 
grammar school teacher?” 

He was followed by Principal F. F. Mur 
dock of the North Adams normal school, 
on “The Preparation of Teachers for 
Grammar Grades.” After a spirited dis- 
cussion, they listened to ‘‘The Present 
Status of School Legislation in Massachu- 
setts,’ by George A. Walton of West New- 
ton. In the course of the discussions 
which took place in the morning, the one 
incident of note was when George E. Ga) 
of the Malden high school declared that 
every school teacher should be old enough 
to be the mother of every pupil under her. 

Here the meeting was broken up, as 
some one who erred in his authority had 
given the school people the use of the 
room, when in reality it belonged to the 
committee on liquor law. After lunch and 
a good deal of scurrying about, they at last 
secured the use of room No. 446, and the 
following officers were elected for the en 
suing year: President, W. A. Sanderson, 
Bridgewater; vice-president, U. G. 
Wheeler, West Springfield; secretary and 
treasurer, I. M. Norcross, superintendent 
of schools in Weymouth. 

Professor George D. Olds of Amherst 
College then followed with an address on 
“Suggestions as to the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics,” and the meeting closed after lis- 
tening to Superintendent C. F. Carroll of 
Worcester and Superintendent T. M. Bal- 
liet of Springfield on “Marks of a Good 
Teacher.” The meeting was one if not 
the most interesting meetings of the as- 
scciation. 


TEACHERS’ TOUR T0 WASHINGTO\N. 

Few short journeys are more interesting 
or of greater benefit than a trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington; and these trips 
have reached their most practical and at- 
tractive form in the seven-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Besides the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and conven- 
ience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the cities enable the 
tourist agents of this company to visit the 
various points of interest at the most Op- 
portune moments, thus insuring al 
economy of time not otherwise attainable 

On April 1, a special train of Wagner 
palace sleeping cars will leave Boston, via 
Fitchburg railroad, stopping en route at 
the principal stations. The rate of $25.00 
from any station on the Fitchburg rail- 
road includes all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent. 

Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See 
advertisement on second cover page. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology................. 
Geometry for Beginners. 
A Primer of Psychology. 
Outlines Of SOCIOIOZY. 
———— esponsibility for Present Currency 
Perils 
The Bargain Theory of Wages..................0++. 
The Story of the Christian Church.................. 
Studies in Theology. Vol. V.—God: Nature and 
A Text book of Elementary Botany....... ......... 
Tables of German Grammar ........ 
Birds of Village and Field............ 
From September to June with Nature............... 
The Hope of the World, and Other Poems........... 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Henderson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.00 
Ladd. be 1.50 
Minchin. Clarendon Press, Oxford. — 
Spencer. D Appleton & Co., N.Y. 25 
Titchener. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Franklin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 05 
Haweis. M. F. Mansfield, N. Y. 1.25 
Crooks. Eaton & Mains, N.Y. 3.50 
Weyman. Longmans. Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Kellerman. Eldredge & Bro., Phila. 90 
Fischer. Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. —- 
Merriam. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 2.00 
Warren. D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. 35 
Watson, John Lane, N. Y. 1.25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

The Woman’s Supplement in the Chi- 
cago Sunday Times-Herald is a new and 
very popular feature. It tells what 
women are doing, and keeps them in touch 
with the leaders in each field of woman’s 
work and progress. It portrays the latest 
fashions, gives helpful suggestions in the 
economy of the household, and is brimful 
of human interest. 


AIKEN, AUGUSTA, AND THE SOUTH. 

The only line operating three trains a 
day New York to Aiken and Augusta is 
Pennsylvania & Southern railway. 

The only direct connection at Washing- 
ton with Colonial & Federal express. 

The route of the famous “New York & 
Florida Limited.” 

For full particulars, apply to 
office, 228 Washington street. 


Boston 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopping ané theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
220220080 


{ 


MISCELLANEUVUS. 

“That settles it,’ exclaimed Cupid, as he 
picked up an arrow that had failed to 
reach its mark. ‘That’s the last time I 
shoot ata new woman. Why, the point is 
bent double.’’—Chicago Post. 

Who can fail to take advantage of this 
offer? Send 10 cents to us for a generous 
trial size, or ask your druggist. Ask for 
Ely’s Cream Balm, the most positive 
catarrh cure. Full size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

I suffered from catarrh of the worst kind 
ever since a boy, and I never hoped for 
cure, but Ely’s Cream Balm seems to do 
even that. Many acquaintances have used 
it, with excellent results.—Oscar Ostrum, 
45 Warren avenue, Chicago, I]. 

“I’s kind o’ worried,” said Uncle Eben, 
"bout de kind o’ patriotism dat pays cash 
foh its fireworks an’ dodges its taxes.” 
Washington Star. 


Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


Pusiic SCHOOL L'BRARY, 


stantly used, than ‘ CURRENT HISTORY. 


lands.”’ 


SSS 


Great Historical Review. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
“ No magazine received at the library has 
given greater satisfaction, or been more con- 
have found it most ready and reliable means of 
obtaining information concerning the impor- 
tant events occurring in our own and foreign 


Fannig A. Brower, Librarian. 


We 


We are in daily receipt of testimonials 
from School Officers and Librarians sim- 
ilar to the above with regard to.......... 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Published Quarterly : 


81.50 a Vear. 


Current History records concisely, accu- 
rately, and entirely without political or sectarian 
bias, the principal events of the preceding quarter, 
showing the progress that is being made in politi- 
cal, social, intellectual, and industrial lines 


in all parts of the world. 


It does for the reader 


what no reader could do for himself without great 


expenditure of time and money. 


The stream of 


literature flowing constantly {rom the press is so 
vast that no single person can keep abreast of it. 
/t is the purpose of CURRENT Hisrory fo do the 


study and compilation. 


It does not concern itself 


with opinions, but confines itself exclusively to 


facts. 


It does for the present what cycl»- 


pedias do for the past —crystalizes knowledge 
and puts it into an easily and immediately avail- 


able form. 


Teachers can make money canvassing for CURRENT History. 
only of the greatest value to Teachers and Students, but to 
Physicians, and, in fact, all intelligent people. 


gtve exclusive territory. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


is not 
Clergymen, Lawyers, 
ommeissions and 


We pay large ¢ 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


ELECTION through an Agency, before making application, shows considerable influence and confidence, but 
eed ; it is not unusual here. Last week -rineipal Farnsworth, of Lancaster, N. Y., wrote for an 
assistant principal, at #500, stating the subjects required, and the personal qualifications desired. We had just 
the teacher, and wrote him about her. There was some complication about her giving up her present place at 
Tully that delayed her writing, and before she had done so, she had telegram and letter announcing her election. 
Of all the candidates on our list she was the only one recommended or mentioned to the board of otucaiien. But 
before she was recommended, the credentials of B Nah E amined here, to make sure that all the qualifica- 
more than forty candidates were carefully ex- 4 4 tions were met. No one of these forty knows that 
she was considered, and doubtless some of them have wondered why they are so neglected. We might have done 
like some other agencies — 7 the whole forty and let them fight it out among themselves with the board. 
But it seems to us just what the Agency is for, to make the preliminary examination here, so that a teacher who 
= where s the subject, or a normal graduate where 
1e board has a regulation that only college graduates shall be employed. Recommenda- 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..... ccccccccces Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 7°! Aucitorinn 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch:.4€4 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaencyp 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. ! PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. | Branch Office: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood achools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuuTon, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
HE RID F con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


Quick AGAIN. 


On Tuesday, Jan, 4th, at5 P. M.,a letter reached us from a Connecticut town 9 miles from New Haven. It 
Was ali emergency case, and a man was wanted fora grammar school to begin work the following Monday morn- 
ing,—sooner if possible. We had a teacher whose record we had investigated, one whom we knew had had good 
success with grammar schools. Within an hour we had summoned him by wire to our office. There were some 
things that he must attend to before going, but he assured us that he would find some way to reach the place by 
Thursday. He did it, took the midnight train Wednesday, reached New Haven at 4:30 A. M. Thursday. walked 4 
miles and arrived at his destination at8 A.M. The committee was taken by surprise, for he had not expected a 
teacher so soon. However, he was glad of it, and ordered the school opened at once. 

If you want a good teacher on short notice, wire us. Wehave excellent facilities for quick work. Telephone 
No. 2981, Boston. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E., 
Fk. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg. Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


Telephone 2277. Established 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(formerly called ‘* The Beacon ‘Teachers’ Agency,’’— no change in management). 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppries Schools of all grades with Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION AL BUREA . Established in 1884 by 


its present manager. 
A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 
States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt atteation. Efficient 
service. Circulars free. Address 

R. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietor, Harrisburg. PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS teachers of ability. | PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENTS and BOARDS 
They are in demand. | endorse our method. 
Miss ANNA M. THURSTON, 
315 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Address 
Two ways to become a member. i 


EACGHERS WANTED To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer: 
sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 

on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 

We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent, of 

our members secured positions last year. Weare represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free, Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, IIL, or Hancock, Md, 


sews 
W i n sh } p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 

Western Office, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. WM. 
SSS 


OUR $2,000 POSITIONS 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. “2% Stame. 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y¥. City. 


’ 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | 
Schools, Familice to parents. selling) The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
and renting vf school property. OF BOSTON, anh Washinaten St. 


Established 1880. 
=. MIRIAM Recommends superior teachers. Our 
Ww YORK City ations have weight with school officials. 


ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, WANTED, 


E. J. EpDMANDS, Mgr. Tel. 3450. | To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
364 B Washington St. BOSTON. | tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H. N. KOBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


H 


From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board | 
of Education: “ lou are entitiedto the confidence of oth- | 
ers as you hare mine. FRANK A, HILL.” | 


“AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 


Teachers Wante (2ist Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. | mention the * Journal of Education. cm 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six by 
ing a new yearly subscription. 
. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

8 Somerset Street, Boston, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscr ption free.' 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


| 
x Title. | 
What Is Good Music?. 
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EDUCATION. 


ILVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St. 


Brush Work in Color. 


E ARE furnishing School: with the best simple outfit of DRY WATER COLORS 
ever arranged for children’s use. 

The New Prang Water-Color Box No. 1 contains three cakes of fine quality and extra large size— 
one each of Carmine, Ultramarine, and Mineral Yellow. The colors work easily and smoothly and mix 
readily. They are put up in attractive tin boxes with hinged covers. Two quill brushes of good quality 
and generous size, with wooden handles, are included in each box. The inside of the box cover is finished 
for use as a palette with three divisions. Price, per single box, 25 cents. Discounts on orders for classes. 

The Prang Water-Color Box No. 13 contains twelve colors and two long-handled brushes. The 
inside of the box cover is finished for use as a palette. This outfit is largely used in high schools and 
academies. Price per single box, 75 cents. Discounts on orders for classes. 

Outline Figures for Water-Color Washes. Decorative figures, lightly printed in outline on 6x6 
sheets of heavy white paper, for first practice in laying flat washes of color; Crosses, Stars, Trefoils, and 
Quatrefoils, Shields, and a variety of simple historic figures. Price, per 100, assorted as desired,25 cents. 

Flags of all Nations, printed in color, to be reproduced in water colors. 

Sheet1: North and South America (40 flags.) 

Sheet 2: Europe, Asia, and Africa (40 flags.) Price per sheet, 10 cents. 

Send for circular describing all our materials for color work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., 5 West Eighteenth St., 151 Wabash Ave., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


COLOR PRIMER. 


Interesting Experiments Color Instruction made 
for the youngest pupils. easy and fascinating. 
This is a new Color Book by MILTON BRADLEy, designed for Primary Schools. 
TEACHERS’ EDITION, 60 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
PUPILS’ EDITION, 24 pages. . . Price, 5 cents. ° 
With these books in the hands of teachers and pupils, greater progress can be made 
jn true color teaching than has before been possible. 


Samples mailed on receipt of price, 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass, 


New YorK. tt ATLANTA. ttt KANSAS CIty. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS, 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac’: al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

(e~ Fall Term opens October 12. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
enw Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Maas. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL _— 
ean have their subscriptions ad- 
O T I ti vanced six months by sending a 


new yearly subscription. 
O Literal —Interlinear—105 Volumes 


O 


Just Published 


ISLAND 


A BIRD-HUNTER’S STORY 


A new volume in “ Appletons’ Home Reading Books.”” By Frep- 
ERICK A. Ober, author of “ Camps in the Caribbees,” “ Travels 
in Mexico,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth 65 cents, zed. 

In this book the author gives a description of the veritable island in which 
Robinson Crusoe lived his lonely life, the scene of his wreck, his cave, his bower, 
his Man Friday, the birds and trees he saw or ought to have seen, together with 
a narrative of the author’s own experiences in the wilds of Tobago; and his life 
for a time was much like the original Crusoe’s. It is a book of unusual interest 
to both old and young. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 


CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Just Published : (¢ 53 By Charles Barnard, 
A BOOK ABOUT B B noted author of 
SHAKESPEARE County. Pat 
A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced “the Les: 


School entertainment” by Principals and others who haye 


Written for Young people by seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Oui 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements 


° circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
d. N. Me ILW RAITH 539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address 
‘ (“Jean Forsyth” ). Chickering Hall, New York City. 
Splendidly illustrated. Cloth, beveled. 
I’rice, SO cents. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 
A Good Book for Supplementary Reading. 


gation will show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 


the memory should be the basis of education. The de 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, mands of life are daily bocenting snare oner 


Publishers, NEW YORK. ous: more details must be mastered—more facts and tig 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


UNIVERSITY 
wt Price-List, vt THE X-RAYS: 
Any Information, | tHEIK PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION. By FRED 
L ERICK SURANGE KOLLE, M.D., Meth 
Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
4347 East St., Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 
aC (Dy Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A book 
UG VDE Ze New York @ | of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray 
EREEneENS , ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 


N. E Dept 352 Washington Street every progressive person. l’rice, $1.00 postpaid. Address 


ures remembered. os the possessor of a powerful 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of 
work. Price, $1.00. Postpaid on receipt of price. 


orders, with remittance, to 
-.+- Boston, Mass. LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


How to See the Point and Place It: 


O NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
O Dictionaries 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, Greek 


OTutortal Series 


200 vols, specially designed for coach- 
O ing for exams. in all college studies 


O hinds & Noble | 


Succeeding Arthur Hinds & Co. 
O 4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


O 


Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. - 
A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 


Svstematic Collections 


Mimernliogy, Geology, Zooloxy, for schools of all grades |)y example. Many people who have studied English, 


RELIEF MAPS Latin,and Greek grammar are very carelessand slovenly 
cd punctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on} Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 

correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite | #re s00n forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capita! 

Valley, Grand Cafion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than 
one-half the usual price. , 40 Miverals in good case, or 40 Rocks A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates | ®ve" issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
pages. Send tor circulars. 


letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. Ry mail, 
2ecents. Cloth, 40 cents. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


Juveniie Temperance Organizations, Young People's 


Associations, and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
EDWIN EK. ethan gD Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. ' 


y 
G02 17th N. W., Washington D. LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


We supply all the Publishers’ School Books at Lowest 


Wholesale Prices. 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing Net and [lail- 
ing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on application to 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.. Wholesale Books. 5 & 7 East 16th St... New York. 


Bwvery "Treacher 


SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmuth’s Famous ‘“ Koh-I-Noor” 


Drawing: Pencils 


In 16 degrees. 


They never break nor smear. 


SPEC] eet. OFF FE To the first 50 Teachers of Drawing who shall write to us 
- before March Ist, and enclose this advertisement, we will 
present free a leather pocket case of assorted ‘Koh I-Noor” Pencils. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., Importers, 123 West Houston St, New York. 
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